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TEACHERS CAN HELP STUDENTS WIN 
$1,000 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
IN LION OIL CONTESTS 


Three $1,200 Scholarships For Teachers, 
Many Other Cash Awards 


This is the fifth successive year Lion Oil 
has offered a rich educational opportu- 
nity to Southern high school students and 
Southern teachers through its Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund. 

During the school year of 1954-55, a series 
of three student essay contests are being 
held in each of three “zones.” The major 
prizes will be nine all-expense, one-year 
college scholarships, each valued at 
$1,000. Scholarships cover tuition, and a 
large part, or all, of incidental expenses 
for laboratory fees, books, room and 
board at any college. 

In addition, fifteen $25 Merit Awards will 
be given in each of the three contests in 
each zone, or a total of 135 merit awards 
for the three zone areas. 


Teachers Share In Prizes 
Contest rules call for teacher sponsorship 
of each student entering an essay in the 
contests. Teacher-sponsors of $1,000 
Scholarship Award winners will receive 
$200 cash. Sponsors of merit award win- 
ners will receive $25. 


Library Award For Schools 

A feature of the essay contest again this 
year is a $100 award to each Scholarship 
winner’s school for the purchase of library 
books. Handsome bookplates, telling of 
the winner’s accomplishment, will be 
furnished to the school for placement in 
the books purchased. 


Who Is Eligible 

The contests are open to all high school 
students in public, private and parochial 
schools in designated areas served by 
Lion Oil Company. 

The three “zones” are detailed completely 
in the Rules Book. Students compete only 
against students from their own zones. 


Third Student Contest 
The seccnd contest closes December 10. 
The third contest opens December 11, and 
closes March 4, 1955. 


The subject for the third contest is: “How 
To Be A Good Citizen.” 


How Students Enter 


Students must write an original essay of 
500 words or less on the current contest 
subject. The essay should be approved by 
the teacher and mailed to the Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Arkansas. 
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ELIGIBLE COUNTIES IN TENNESSEE 
Cannon Franklin Moore 
Carroll Gibson Obion 
Cheatham Haywood Robertson 
Chester Henderson Rutherford 
Coffee Henry Shelby 
Davidson Humphreys Stewart 
Decatur Lake Tipton 
Dickson Lauderdale Weakley 
Dyer Madison Williamson 
Fayette Montgomery Wilson 











Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Teachers have found the Lion Oil essay 
topics appropriate and useful as class- 
room projects. Regardless of the subjects 
they teach, many teachers have encour- 
aged their students to enter the contests. 
We sincerely hope that you will continue 
to give the Scholarship Program your 
active support. 


Scholarship Awards for Teachers 


Teachers will compete for a $1,200 Lion 
Oil Scholarship in each of three desig- 
nated areas comprised of counties where 
Lion Oil products are sold. 


These teacher scholarships are intended 
to help Southern teachers obtain ad- 
vanced education, and thus help provide 
Southern students greater educational ad- 
vantages through better instruction. 


The scholarships are unusually worth- 
while in two ways. First, they are suf- 
ficient to cover not only tuition costs, but 
the major part of such expenses as fees, 
books, room and board. Second, the win- 
ner has the option of using his or her 
scholarship fund in a full school year; 
two half years; or two or three summer 
school sessions, whichever is most useful 
and convenient to the teacher. 


Travel Grants and Other Prizes 


To reward more teachers, the Scholarship 
Fund provides a second award of a $400 
cash Travel Grant and eleven other prizes 
of $75 each in each of the three “zones” 
of competition. 


Schools Win, Too! 


If your essay wins a $1,200 scholarship, 
the school at which you teach will re- 
ceive $100 cash for use in purchasing 
books for the school library. Handsome 
bookplates which tell of your high honor 





and accomplishment will be furnished 
the school for affixing to the books. 


Who Is Eligible 


Any teacher, principal, or superintendent 
teaching in elementary or high school 
grades in any public, private or parochial 
school in designated areas where Lion 
Oil products are sold is eligible to enter 
the teacher essay contests. 


The “Three-Zone” System 


Under the “three-zone” system, contest- 
ants compete only with teachers in the 
same zone and thus have a better oppor- 
tunity of winning. 

The three “zones” are detailed in the 
Rules Book. Eligible counties in this state 
are those listed in the column to the left. 


How to Enter 


Write an original essay of 1,000 words or 
less on the contest subject. Essays must 
be written with pen or typewriter. Sign 
your name, street address and title. In- 
clude the name and address of the school 
in which you teach, and the name and 
title of your superior. Send your essay to: 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, 
Arkansas. Subject of the contest is: 
“HOW I CAN PREPARE MY STUDENTS 
FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING.” 


The Lion Oil teacher essay contest in 
each of the three zones ends February 4, 
1955, and all entries must be postmarked 
before midnight on that date. 


Judging 
As in the past, essays will be judged by 
leading Southern educators from high- 
ranking colleges and universities. 
.------------------ 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
El Dorado, Arkansas 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the Rules Booklet 
for the Teacher Essay Contest. 
Also, please send me Rules 
Booklets covering Student Essay 
Contests. 
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Coal at Work 


As soon as the amenities are over and 
the president calls the group to order, the 
atmosphere of a meeting begins to make 
itself felt. This atmosphere is a subtle 
thing, made up of many elements, but it is 
nevertheless as real as the record that the 
quiet secretary takes down in shorthand, 
and it determines in large part what she 
will take down. 

Anyone who has occasion to observe at 
length a group working seriously has time 
to isolate some of the factors that go into 
the making of the atmosphere. At the 
meeting of the TEA Administrative Coun- 
cil in November the dominant factor 
seemed to be conscience. 

Every member of the thirteen-member 
administrative body (which was also judi- 
cial, carefully weighing its own actions) 
appeared to be aware of his multiple re- 
sponsibilities: to the members of the 
organization; for the schools, and through 
them, for the public welfare; for acting in 
accord with the realities of the situation. 
Finally, each seemed intensely aware of 
his responsibility to himself—to meet his 
own high standards for carrying out his 
duties. 

The meeting was calm and ordered, 
every act was considered carefully, im- 
partially, realistically, and conclusions were 
reached deliberately and in full recognition 
of their import. On the most important of 
the measures, minute words and phrases 
came in for close scrutiny. Nothing was 
done hastily; nothing was done lightly. 

All groups of human beings, like indi- 
viduals, can be mistaken—none is infallible. 
Certainly the members of the association 
can know that this group representing 
them does its best—a high-level best—to 
be right according to high standards. In a 
culture in which there are too many cases 
of decisions made by “the boys in the 
smoke-filled rooms,” the actions of a body 
such as the Council speak well not only 
for the group itself but for the entire pro- 
fession it represents. 


Hl. olsam 


When you are bored by speeches such 
as those Plutarch mentions—speeches that 
like cypress trees “are tall and comely, but 
bear no fruit”’—a good pastime is to try 
to remember precepts about education and 
definitions of things having to do with 
education that you once memorized, com- 
plete with punctuation, for examinations. 

This will also serve in lieu of counting 
sheep when insomnia threatens and you 
know you won't be so brave about ac- 


cepting those “educational challenges” the 


next day—if you haven't given up counting 
sheep in favor of counting the endless 
procession of students assigned to your 
home room. 

This little game works well if you are 
waiting for that “in conclusion” that marks 
the beginning of the speaker’s last thirty 
minutes. If you think of some wild con- 
tradiction and smile, he will take it as a 
tribute to his wit. It should be played 
with caution while you're trying to go to 
sleep, because you might take it seriously 
and jump out of bed to write an article 
in defense of one idea or in confutation of 
another. 

Will you find that you remember more 
from the past than from the present? Why? 
Do you have a favorite that you always 
come back to? ‘Ten to one, when you 
begin, you'll think first of all of the Greek 
“Know thyself,” probably memorable not 
only for its beauty and verity but because 
it has the brevity of that little verse from 
the Bible that used to serve so well at 
Sunday school, especially among the boys. 
From there it is an easy leap to: “I can 
easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to follow 
my own teaching.” 

Useful to review for the days when all 
goes well is: “What nobler employment, or 
more valuable to the state, than that of 
the man who instructs the rising genera- 
tion?” For the bad, when the students are 
perverse, the administration unreasonable, 
when your car won't start on a cold morn- 
ing on which you're late anyway and you 
find only a sheaf of bills in the mailbox 
when you come home, there’s always the 
worst thing that can be said, which some- 
times has a tonic effect: “. . . education 

. consists of casting sham pearls before 
real swine.” 

There is another, longer definition of 
education at the opposite pole, good to 
remember because of its nobility. Certainly 
it is not a definition that can be taken 
literally in this age, but it offers much as 
an ideal to be approached as nearly as 
possible. “I call therefore a compleat and 
generous Education that which fits a man 
to perform justly, skilfully and magnani- 
mously all the offices both private and pub- 
lick of Peace and War.” 

It might even be fruitful to think about 
the meaning of the whole quotation and 
about the meaning of the separate words, 
as Milton meant them and as they are 
used in our own time. What better ideals 
than that education should be complete 
and generous, and that there should be 
emphasis on skill and justice, and above 
all, on magnanimity, greatness of soul? 
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THE CHERRY-TREE CAROL 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing, 

“This night shall be the birth-time 
Of Christ, the heavenly King. 


“He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 


“He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 
But in the fair white linen 
That usen babies all. 


“He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 
But in a wooden manger 
That resteth on the mould.” 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
There did an angel sing, 
And Mary’s child at midnight 
Was born to be our King. 


Then be ye glad, good people, 
This night of all the year, 
And light ye up your candles, 

For his star it shineth clear. 
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ONE CENT MORE FOR OUR CHILDREN 


In 1935 the Tennessee Education Association advo- 
cated a three cent sales tax for education. Apparently 
at that time the people of the state were not sold on the 
idea, and consequently the legislature refused to pass 
a sales tax law. Since that time, it has been the policy 
of our Association to point out the needs of education 
to the people of the state, and we have left the decision 
as to where the money should come from to the governor 
and the legislature. 

In 1947 we did endorse and work for the passage of a 
two per cent sales tax bill after Governor McCord had 
recommended it. 

On November 3, the Administrative Council at its 
meeting in Nashville decided to advocate an addition 
of one cent to the sales tax with ali of the extra cent going 
for education. This action was taken by the Council on 
authority granted it by a resolution passed by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly on January 16, 1954. The resolution 
adopted was as follows: 

In adopting the four-point legislative program, we recognize 
the fact that present sources of state revenue will not provide the 
approximately $30,000,000 per year new money to make the 
program effective. Therefore, we pledge our best efforts in 
securing the necessary new revenue to make this program possible. 


Before the vote was taken on this resolution, your sec- 
retary said to the Representative Assembly, “If you pass 
this resolution, it seems to me that it would give the 
Administrative Council the authority to come out for a 
specific source of revenue if the Council thought it 
advisable.” 


Following is the resolution adopted by the Adminis- 
trative Council without a dissenting vote: 


Wuereas, The State Department of Education estimates that 
an increase of approximately $9,000,000 in the state’s annual pub- 
lic school appropriations will be needed in order to maintain the 
present foundation program of elementary and high school educa- 
tion in the face of increased enrollments, expanded building needs, 
improved training of teachers, and increased costs in every phase 
of the educational program, and 


Wuereas, The TEA estimates that an increase of $13,500,000 
in the state’s annual public school appropriations will be needed 
to raise the state salary schedule to provide a maximum salary 
of $3,500 for a teacher with a bachelor’s degree and fifteen years 
of teaching experience, proportionate increases for teachers in 
other categories of training and experience and corresponding 
increases for teachers in non-equalizing counties and cities, and 


Wuereas, The Tennessee Legislative Council estimates that 
an increase of approximately $2,000,000 in the state’s annual ap- 
propriations for the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System will 
be required to make the system actuarially sound, and 


Wuereas, The presidents of the state’s publicly supported 
institutions of higher learning estimate that an increase of $5,500,- 
900 in the state’s annual appropriations for higher education will 
be needed to meet the additional costs of their rapidly increasing 
enrollments and expanding programs, and 
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Wuereas, A comprehensive study of possible sources of in- 
creased state revenue recently conducted by the Tennessee Legis- 
lative Council indicates that an increase of one cent in the present 
two cent retail sales tax is the single available source of increased 
state revenue which would most nearly produce the funds needed 
to operate the state’s public school system at an acceptable level 
during each year of the coming biennium, and 


Wuereas, The sales tax provides a means whereby the entire 
populace, all of whom reap the benefits of public education, may 
contribute to the support of the public schools, now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That the Tennessee Education Association does 
hereby endorse an increase of one cent in the state’s two cent 
retail sales tax, without exemptions other than those provided in 
the present sales tax law, the total revenue therefrom to be used 
to increase the state’s appropriations for public education, and 
does urge the Seventy-ninth General Assembly to enact such 
legislation. 


This resolution was adopted because: 


The Need Is Urgent 


1. Last year 30,000 more children attended school than 
the year before. 

2. Last year more than 600 new teachers were added. 

3. This year the enrollment has increased another 
25,000. 

4. Enrollment increases in state universities and col- 
leges vary from 10 to 40 per cent over last year. 

5. A thousand teachers should be added this year. 

6. A thousand new classrooms are needed now. 

7. More busses are leaving too early and returning too 
late. 


go 


In the 1930's births numbered about 50,000 a year— 

now more than 80,000 children are born each year. 
Because of these increases, more funds must be made 

available to maintain the school program in Tennessee. 


Tennessee Must Attract and Hold Capable Teachers 


Young people are not entering the teaching profession, 
and many who do enter leave Tennessee to teach be- 
cause: 

1. More than half of Tennessee’s teachers are paid less 
than $2,500 a year. 

2. A degree teacher on Tennessee's salary schedule 
begins at $2,230 a year and reaches a maximum of $2,580 
after 11 years of teaching. No state having a salary 
schedule has so low a maximum salary. 

3. Some of our southern neighbors have state salary 
schedules assuring over $3,400 a year for a degree teacher 
with maximum experience. Tennessee is educating many 
teachers for these states. 





4. The average salary paid to teachers in the United 
States last year was $3,605. 


5. The first Civil Service classification requiring a de- 
gree begins at $3,410 and goes up to $4,160. 


6. In 1953 a survey of 174 business concerns showed 
that they average paying beginners with college degrees 
$3,648 a year. 


If Tennessee schools are to attract and hold the kind 
of young people who should teach our children, the 
salaries must be raised. 


The Two Cent Sales Tax Does Not Pay the Bill 


This is the way the present two cent sales tax is dis- 
tributed. Education gets 80 per cent of it; municipali- 
ties, 12% per cent; welfare, 5 per cent; sinking fund, 1% 
per cent; and the cost of collection, 1 per cent. 

The money to pay the state’s part of the education bill 
comes from the general fund of the state. However, two 
sources of revenue going into the general fund are ear- 
marked for education. The two cent sales tax pays about 
half of the state’s share of the school cost, with approxi- 
mately 16 per cent coming from the tobacco tax and the 
remaining 34 per cent from other sources available to the 
general fund. The present resources of the general fund 
fall short of providing sufficient funds to meet the 
educational needs of the next biennium. 


Tennesseans Can Afford To Invest More in Schools 


1. Only six states had a greater percentage gain in in- 
dividual income in 1953 over 1952 than Tennessee. 


2. During 1953 Tennessee was one of the 11 states to 
show a gain in agricultural income. 


3. New car registrations broke all records in 1953. 


4. Manufacturing employment reached its highest 
peak in 1953. 


5. Last year service stations and garages of Tennessee 
sold 99,000,000 gallons more gasoline than ever before. 


6. In the year ending June 30, 1954, Tennesseans spent 
more than $200,000,000 for legal liquor and tobacco. 


7. In 1953 only three southern states had a greater per 
capita income than Tennessee. At the same time only 
three states spent less per child for education. Last year 
Tennessee spent $145 per pupil for current educational 
costs while the national average was $247 per pupil. 


Tennesseans Are Not Paying High State Taxes 


1. Last year state tax collections averaged $68.11 a 
person in the United States, but in Tennessee the average 
was $56.94, which is $7 per person below the southern 
average. 

2. Last year Tennesseans paid only 15% cents a day 
per person in state taxes. 
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3. Tennesseans are paying less than 7 cents a person a 
day in state taxes to support schools. 


4. Last year only three southern states paid less per 
person in state taxes for schools than Tennessee. 


5. Latest estimates for this year indicate that only two 
states in the nation are spending less per child for current 
educational costs than Tennessee. 


It Is the Best Available Tax 


1. The sales tax is fair. All people pay and all people 
benefit. 


2. The sales tax is the only single source at reasonable 
rates which will provide the necessary funds. 


3. The two per cent sales tax has served well, as will a 
three per cent tax. 

4, Nine states now have a three per cent sales tax; 
five of them are our southern neighbors. 

5. Costitutional limitations will not permit such tax 
measures as personal income tax, severance tax, gross 
income tax, classified property tax, and payroll tax. 


What Can You Do? 


1. Learn the facts about the school situation in Ten- 
nessee. 

2. Learn the facts about the improved economic situ- 
ation in Tennessee. 

3. Help inform your friends and neighbors of the 
school needs. 

4. Help educate the people concerning the tax needs 
of Tennessee. 

5. Encourage your legislators to support a third cent 
on the sales tax for schools. 

6. Explain and defend such action by your legislators. 

7. Secure endorsements of the TEA four-point pro- 
gram. 

8. Send endorsements to the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, 321 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 


It is reasonable to assume that the governor and the 
members of the legislature will want to do for educa- 
tion what they think the people want done and what they 
are willing to pay for. The success or failure of our 
four-point program depends in large measure on how 
well we can sell the people on the idea of adding one 
cent to the sales tax. This is a job that only the people 
of a particular county can do. Members of the legisla- 
ture may pay little attention to what we try to tell them 
about our program, but they certainly will listen to the 
voice of the people back home. You cannot expect your 
representatives in the legislature to support an increase 
in the sales tax or any other increase in revenue unless 
you can assure them that the people will back them 
in their efforts. The time is short. You must do what 
you can to build this support and you must do it quickly. 
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The Romance 


BESS COOPER HOPKINS 


Assistant Professor of English 
Mississippi Southern College 


Photographs by Paul A. Moore, 
State Department of Conservation 


| First heard of Rugby through 
an intellectual Knoxville friend. 
Since then I have found that more 
Tennesseans have never heard of 
Rugby than know of it—a smudge 
upon the escutcheon of Tennessee 
school teachers. Tennessee is that 
state where not only does Grand Ole 
Opry delight visitors from practical- 
ly everywhere, but where Nashville 
is also the Athens of the South and 
the Jerusalem of various denomina- 
tions. Tennessee is the home of fine 
universities and colleges, the Oak 
Ridge Laboratories, and the Se- 
wanee Review. The last mentioned 
is said to be more widely read in 
London than in Tennessee, and con- 
tributors to its pages share honors 
with T. S. Eliot. 

Yet in such a state the people of 
Tennessee have permitted to lan- 
guish and almost to disappear as 
romantic a settlement as was ever 
humanly planned. This village, 
named Rugby for a famous boys’ 
school founded in 1567 in Warwick- 
shire, England, is in the Cumberland 
Mountains, seven miles from the 
nearest railroad. 





Cover Picture: Rugby Chapel in 
the Cumberland Mountains. 
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of Rugby 


Thomas Hughes, a nineteenth cen- 
tury British novelist, dreamed of a 
settlement in America where the 
Will Wimbles of England could 
have chances for independence in a 
new environment. To this end he 
devoted the large sums of money he 
had made from his extraordinarily 
popular novel, Tom Brown’s School 
Days. With the original Rugby as 
Tom Brown’s school, with the phi- 
losophy of the great headmaster, 
Thomas Arnold, permeating the 
novel, it is no wonder that Hughes 
gave the name Rugby to this late 
nineteenth century Utopia. 

In 1880 Hughes and the organiza- 
tion sponsoring the enterprise 
founded this colony in Tennessee in 
order to provide work for these 
young Englishmen who, through the 
laws of primogeniture, could not in- 
herit the titles and estates of their 
families but did inherit a snobbish 
distaste for trade and hard work. 
Since the clerical and the military 
professions were overcrowded, 
Thomas Hughes, together with other 
leading figures in the Christian So- 
cialist movement in England, 
evolved the plan of the Rugby col- 
ony. 

Newspapers of the day called it 
“England’s Second Colony in Amer- 
ica.” Steamship companies cut their 
rates to facilitate transportation from 
England to the new Utopia. The 
incoming settlers were largely young 
men who were graduates of Harrow, 
Eton, Oxford, Cambridge, and Rug- 
by. Within a year three hundred 
persons settled in the Rugby colony. 





Treasure House: Library at Rugby. 


In their luggage was no inferiority 
complex; instead, a typical British 
aplomb led them to dress for dinner 
each night and to drink tea in the 
afternoons on the veranda of the 
inn, to the lively accompaniment of 
the village band. They knew noth- 
ing of farming, of toil from rise to 
set of sun. What they did know 
was how to play cricket and tennis, 
and how to organize philharmomic, 
dramatic, archery, and cornet clubs. 
It was a great experiment, but with 
monthly checks from England financ- 
ing many of these young men, the 
settlers did little real work. No won- 
der the project failed. 

The story of the labels for the cans 
the promoters planned to have filled 
with tomatoes these selfsame young 
men were to raise is priceless. 
Printed in England, these labels pic- 
tured young women, dressed elab- 
orately, plucking tomatoes from 
tomato trees. Such a label would be 
worth a fortune to collectors today. 

The queen of the colony was 
Margaret Hughes, who came to Rug- 
by to show her faith in the venture 
of her brilliant son. Hughes’ wife 
was far less sympathetic with the 
colony; her attitude was one reason 
for his not remaining for longer 
periods in Rugby. 

Margaret Hughes’ body rests in 
the village cemetery, Laurel Dale, 
but legends about her kindness and 
the graciousness of her hospitality at 
Uffington House still live to do honor 
to her memory. 

(Continued on page 22) 


A Mississippian who has spent a number of years in 
Tennessee surrendered to the charm of “England’s Second 
Colony in America” and made a study of its history. Mrs. 
Hopkins is at present writing a dissertation on “The Life 


and Lore of the Old Natchez Region.” 


Her articles have 


been published in Southern Speech Journcl, the English 
Journal, and the Mississippi Educational Advance. 








So you haven t a budget for 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


MARSHALL GUNSELMAN 


Audio-Visual Director and Instructor in Audio-Visual Education 


Photographs by James Clipp 


’p like to use more visual materials 
in my class, but they won't let me 
buy them.” This has long been the 
cry in schools of limited budgets 
for learning materials. Having made 
the lament, some teachers are con- 
tent to let the responsibility for in- 
adequate visual programs rest on the 
budgetmakers and continue to do 
without what they cannot buy. 

More and more teachers, however, 
are learning that they can get around 
the limited budget by making their 
own inexpensive materials. With a 





Light pencil guide marks ensure 
neatness in fitting the picture to the 
poster board. 


lot of ingenuity and a little rubber 
cement, a teacher can make almost 
anything for a class. Once there is 
the initial inspiration, the job is al- 
most done. 

To paraphrase Shakespeare, the 
fault is not in our budgets but in 
ourselves, if we cannot overcome our 
obstacles in giving classes what we 
know they should have. A sad lack 
in our society today is the want of 
ideas. This, coupled with com- 
placency in following the path of 
least resistance, causes many a 
teacher to overlook opportunities for 
better classroom teaching. 

Magazines are a vast storehouse of 
material just waiting to be used. In 
them are small pictures, large pic- 
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tures, pictures in color, black and 
white pictures, good pictures and 
bad pictures. Anything one wants 
can be found in them. 

Many good teachers make what 
they call a “tear sheet” collection. 
After they have finished reading a 
magazine, they go through it and 
tear out pictures that have possibili- 
ties for present or future use. By 
filing the pictures away in a syste- 
matic fashion, they soon accumulate 
a large amount of very useful ma- 
terial. A good way to file these tear 
sheets is to put them in large enve- 
lopes clearly marked as to categories. 

One teacher started with an enve- 
lope marked “Animals.” Later this 
was broken down into kinds of ani- 
mals, such as “Animals, Dogs.” Now, 
it has been broken down again into 
specific kinds of dogs, as “Animals— 
Dogs, Chow.” 

The weekly picture magazines are 
especially rich in tear sheet material. 
Not only do they have many pic- 
tures, but their pictures are of good 
quality. Oftentimes both they and 
other magazines make reprints of 
famous paintings which are, of 
course, of especial value to the “not 
broke but badly bent” schoolteacher. 

Suppose a teacher has a good pic- 
ture—what can she do with it? There 





Wax paper is withdrawn after the 
picture has been placed over the 
rubber-cemented area of the poster 
board. 


are almost limitless possibilities. She 
has, let us say, a copy of a famous 
painting. It would look nice on the 
wall. Should she buy a frame for 
it? Oh, no, there can’t be any cheat- 
ing. She’s to make use of it inex- 
pensively. But she’s hardly the type 
to make her own frame, either. Well, 
there is such a thing as poster board; 
and there is always some around the 
school building if she can only find 
it. She can trim a piece so there 
will be narrow margins all around 
the picture. 

The next step is to fit the picture 
to the poster board and make light 





The dry mounting process uses the 
sandwich technique—poster board 
on the bottom, mounting tissue next, 
picture on top of that, and finally 
scrap paper to protect the picture 
from the hot iron. 


pencil guide marks around it, leav- 
ing a tiny bit more margin at the 
bottom than at the top. Now comes 
the rubber cement, which is applied 
to the back of the picture and to the 
front of the poster board, going 
beyond the cue marks a little so that 
the edges will be smooth and even. 
Let them dry separately for several 
minutes. Don't forget to close the 
container of rubber cement, because 
it will harden on exposure to air, and 
if it gets too thick, regular cement 
thinner will have to be used. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Wy HAT could be a more fitting 


expression of the spirit of the sea- 
son than the gift of a book for the 
library at Christmas? We are care- 
ful to provide material comforts and 
cheer for the needy as we try to 
make our own homes warm and at- 
tractive at Christmastime. We think 
of our indebtedness to loved ones, 
friends, neighbors, and public serv- 
ants, trying in some way to express 
our feelings by cards or gifts. Why 
not a generous thought for the li- 
brary which serves us so well 
throughout the year? 

These ideas prompted our appeal 
for the Crichlow School library last 
Christmas. Our budget for new 
books was small; we needed many 
more books than the limited num- 
ber we had in constant circulation. 
Our parents were aware of the situ- 
ation, so they responded generously 
to the suggestion of a gift book to 
the library at Christmas. In the 
eight school days preceding the 
holidays, they donated $311 to the 
fund. 


Help for Santa 

On Monday afternoon, December 
7, each pupil took a letter home to 
his parents. With the letter was a 
mimeographed gift card of colored 
paper, made in the form of a book- 
let, with a tiny envelope attached 
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Christmas Gift 


MARY ALICE McNABB 
Supervising Teacher 
Murfreesboro City Schools 


inside the cover. The letter ex- 
plained the idea and the procedure. 

It contained this message: 

Here is a Christmas suggestion, which 
I trust will receive your favor. 

At the entrance of the Crichlow Build- 
ing, a large white Christmas tree will be 
displayed every day from now until De- 
cember 18. It is dedicated to the hope 
of more and better library books for our 
Crichlow boys and girls. 

At the Christmas season we take stock 
of the causes that are needy. Because of 
the great demand made upon it, there is 
no part of the Crichlow school program 
so much in need of help as its library. A 
new book for the library costs about two 
dollars. Would you like to help Santa 
Claus bring a new book to the Crichlow 
library? 

Here’s how it can be done. The en- 
closed booklet was designed to be hung on 
the big white tree. When you have put 
a contribution in the envelope within this 
booklet, it is ready. Each morning at 
9:00 a.m., beginning Tuesday, December 
8, the call will be made to the rooms, and 
those who have a book (two dollars), 
half a book (one dollar), or part of a book 
(twenty-five cents or more) will hang their 
book gifts on the tree. Toward the end 
of each day the names of donors will be 
read over the public address system. These 
helpers of Santa will also have their names 
posted on the library bulletin board. 

While parents in many instances will 
want to help Santa through the children, 
we will be happy to receive gifts from 
adults. We hope that every pupil of 





Crichlow and every friend of the school, as 
well as those who have children attending 
now, will respond generously to Santa’s 
call. 


The Beautiful Tree 

The big white Christmas tree, 
flanked by Santa Claus and his rein- 
deer, was set up in the main corridor 
of the school building. Soon the 
bright little booklets were swinging 
from every branch. Every day at 

(Continued on page 19) 





What is as exciting as a tree you 
decorate yourself? The children in 
the title picture are reading the 
books represented by the booklets 
on the tree. 








Tennessee Public School Ufficers’ Association 
JANUARY 13-14, 1955 


NASHVILLE 


HEADQUARTERS: ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 


Thursday, January 13 
Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
H. Claude Moore, President, Dyersburg _ Presiding 


Commissioner and Staff, State 
Department of Education 


Presiding ....... 
2:15—Program Bin ane ae 


Annual Banquet 


Maxwell House Banquet Room 


6:30—Dinner 

Toastmaster .. F. E. Bass, Executive Secretary, TEA 

Invocation ....... Ira North, David Lipscomb College 3:00—Business Session 
Address .......... ek Nee oe Mrs. Billie Davis 

Address ......... The Honorable Frank Clement, Governor 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

H. Claude Moore, Dyersburg 
us... rank E. Irwin, Clinton 
ccsssssssJH. H. Turpen, Nashville 


President 
Vice-President . 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Friday, January 14 


Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Len pears H. Claude Moore, President 


9:45—Panel Discussion: “Teamwork in Education” 
Dr. Orin B. Graff, Leader, University of Tennessee 


E. C. Stimbert, Memphis 
Mrs. George Crenshaw, Shelbyville 


W. F. Whitaker, Athens 
11:00—Address: Dr. Henry Hill, Peabody College 


2:00—“The Proposed TEA Program for the Improvement of Edu- 


cation”—Administrative Council and TEA Staff 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


V. G. Hawkins, Gallatin Pe Immediate Past President 


Dr. S. L. Smith, Nashville .. 
Roy Ferguson, Madisonville 
R. KE. (Casteliaw;. Covingiaey: ...c055.06..0csccisssccs West Tennessee 
J. H. Ward, Hohenwald desiree ..Middle Tennessee 


Suen seseseseseseseeeeee OMS at Large 
ee ee East Tennessee 





GUEST SPEARER 


Billie Davis 
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BittiE Davis (Mrs. George Davis), 
writer and Sunday school field representa- 
tive for the Assemblies of God, will address 
the public school officers and their guests 
at the annual banquet of the Public School 
Officers Association in the main dining 
room of the Maxwell House Hotel, Thurs- 
day evening, January 13, at six-thirty 
o'clock. 

Mrs. Davis is a nationally known speaker 
for educational organizations, schools, col- 
leges, clubs, churches, and Sunday school 
conventions. Her lectures are especially in- 
teresting to teachers, students, and parents. 
As a Christian educator she lectures on 
teaching methods, visual aids, and child 
psychology. She speaks of public educa- 
tion from the student’s point of view. Her 
article, “I Was a Hobo Kid,” which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post and 
was reprinted in the Reader's Digest, has 
done much to defend the effectiveness of 
modern public school education. 

At the NEA convention in New York 
City in June Mrs. Davis, a guest speaker, 
received a complimentary life membership. 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 


recently presented her a citation for meri- 
torious contributions to the field of educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Davis is a prolific writer. She 
wrote a three-year series of vacation Bible 
school courses and has been writing edu- 
cational and promotional Sunday school 
materials for the Assemblies of God since 
1943. For five years she was associate 
editor of Our Sunday School Counsellor, 
monthly magazine for Sunday school 
workers. 

“It has come to be expected of me to 
tell stories about my life as a hobo, and 
indeed, since I am not a professional edu- 
cator, I have nothing more to offer except 
a personal true-life story from the view- 
point of a pupil, of how the public schools 
of America contribute to rich, happy, con- 
structive living,” Mrs. Davis says in “I 
Believe in Our Public Schools.” 

Those who have heard the dynamic, in- 
spiring speaker know that she has a great 
deal to offer, indeed. Her life will be 
the theme of the sixth film in the series of 
NEA-state associations’ public-relations 
motion pictures. 
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Presenting Tennessee’s Candidate 


for 


NATIONAL DESP OFFICE 


Rosert N. CHENAULT, principal of 
Warner School, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, is a candidate for first vice- 
president of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Be- 
cause of his services to elementary 
education in Tennessee, the South- 
eastern District, and the National 
Department, Mr. Chenault is well 
qualified for this office. 

As principal of Nashville’s largest 
elementary school for the past seven- 
teen years Mr. Chenault has proved 
himself an outstanding leader. He 
is progressive and works constantly 
to improve theories and practices in 
his school. He is kind, helpful, and 
generous in his attitudes and deeds. 
His keen sense of humor and sympa- 
thetic understanding have helped 
many teachers bridge “a rough day.” 


Local Leader 

Mr. Chenault was president of the 
Nashville Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association 1947-1948. In his 
own school system he has served as 
chairman of the Principals Salary 
Committee, co-chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee, chairman of the 
Teacher Panel of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and is currently a member of 
the Superintendent’s Advisory Coun- 
cil on Curriculum Development. 

He enjoys the confidence of school 
people at all levels. He is an active 
member in the following organiza- 
tions: NEA, DESP, NSSE, ASCD, 
TESPA, TEA, MTEA, and the Nash- 
ville CTA. 


State Leader 


In 1948 the Tennessee Elementary 
school Principals Association was 
organized. Mr. Chenault was the 
first president. Since that time, large- 
ly due to the leadership of Mr. 
Chenault, remarkable progress has 
been made in improving the status 
of the elementary school principal in 
Tennessee. Some evidences of this 
progress are: (1) organization of 48 
city and county associations; (2) 
state and regional leadership confer- 
ences; (3) principal leadership in 
the curriculum improvement pro- 
grams; (4) growth in TESPA 
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membership from zero to 1,000; (5) 
principals represented on all state 
committees and activities affecting 
public education. 

Mr. Chenault has been a member 
of the State Committee of the South- 
ern Association’s Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Elementary Education since 
1947, and of the state Advisory 
Council on Teacher Education and 
Certification since 1951. 

He initiated the TESPA Bulletin 
and served as its editor from 1948- 
1953. 


National Leader 


Mr. Chenault served as DESP 
state representative from 1946 to 
1950. During that time Tennessee 
membership in the National Depart- 
ment increased from 132 to 315. Al- 
though the state is outranked by 
many other states in number of 
elementary school principals, only 
eleven states now have more DESP 
members than Tennessee. 

He was director of the South- 
eastern District from 1950 to 1953. 
Under his leadership annual district 
conferences were held, state associa- 
tions became more active, and mem- 
bership in the DESP increased. 

In 1952 he was a member of the 
Constitution Revision Committee 
and was influential in promoting 
changes in the constitution, which 
increased the strength and effective- 





For DESP Vice-President: Robert N. 
Chenault. 


ness of the department and provided 


democratic participation for all 
members. 
As a DESP leader he has been a 


member of special committees, 
served as a group consultant at an- 
nual meetings, and directed _prin- 
cipals’ workshops. 

Mr. Chenault has been a contribu- 
tor to the National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, the DESP Yearbook, and other 
national publications. 


Vote for Chenault 

DESP members who have paid 
their national organization dues for 
1954-1955 by December 31 will re- 
ceive a ballot by mail early in Janu- 
ary. Line up with the principals of 
this state who know they cannot go 
wrong when they vote for TENNEs- 
sEE’S R. N. CHENUALT. 


DESP Meeting in Chicago 


The next annual meeting of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals will be held in Chicago, 
March 16-19. The Sherman Hotel 
will be headquarters for the meet- 
ing. The theme for the meeting is 
“Citizenship—A Community Enter- 
prise.” Discussion groups will be 
organized around various aspects of 
this topic. 

Registration will begin on the aft- 
ernoon of March 16, and the first 
general get-together will be a social 
hour the same evening. A general 
session will be held on March 17 at 
9:30 a.m., with Dr. Stephen M. 


Corey, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as speaker. Other speakers 
will be Dean Melby, New York 
University, and E. T. McSwain, 
Northwestern University. For the 
first time, the department will hold 
commercial exhibits in connection 
with its annual meeting. These ex- 
hibits will be a valuable addition to 
the meeting and will be a helpful 
source of information for conference 
participants. 

Look for an outline of the pro- 
gram in the December issue of the 
National Elementary Principal. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE THREE SECTIONS 


WESTERN SECTION 


Wuereas, We, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, feel that public education in 
America is in the midst of a crisis that 
requires the sound and sober thinking of 
every member of the teaching profession 
and are proud of the conscientious and 
trained personnel who lead our organiza- 
tion; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That: 

1. We as a group, extend to Enoch L. 
Mitchell and the executive committee our 
sincere appreciation for the capable leader- 
ship that has been in evidence in this 
meeting. We express our appreciation to 
George Barnes and the County Schools, 
and to Ernest Ball and the City Schools 
for arrangements, including decorations 
furnished by the Shelby County Teachers 
Association. We are grateful for the stim- 
ulating programs furnished by the various 
sections. We regret the illness of Jesse 
Stuart that caused his absence from our 
meeting. 

2. We express our thanks to State Com- 
missioner Quill E. Cope and his depart- 
ment and to Executive Secretary Frank 
E. Bass and his staff for their dynamic 
leadership. 

8. We express our thanks to the ex- 
hibitors for their interesting and helpful 
material and to Margaret Williams for her 
work in arranging for the exhibits. 

4. We endorse the four-point program 
of the Tennessee Education Association 
and hereby pledge our full support to it. 

5. We express our approval to all the 
teachers who made up our audiences dur- 
ing the various sessions for their prompt 
attendance. It has long been a matter 
of concern to many of us that the sessions 
have been disturbed by many late arrivals 
and early departures. We commend the 
body as a whole for a noticeable improve- 
ment in group cooperation. 

6. We thank the city police department 
for their patient and courteous assistance, 
and the R.O.T.C. personnel who served 
as ushers. (Submitted by William Osteen, 
chairman, B. T. Kiser, Chastine Kirby, J. 
F. Bailey, and Margaret Winter. ) 


MIDDLE SECTION 
The Resolutions Committee of Middle 
Tennessee Education Association 


Resolved, That 

1. We, as a group, extend to Mrs. Eva 
Harris, Mr. Woodrow Piper, and Dean 
N. C. Beasley and the executive com- 
mittee our sincere appreciation for the 
capable leadership which they have given 
throughout the year and for the arrange- 
ment of this excellent program. 

2. Express our thanks to the special local 
committees who have worked so diligently 
on arrangements and decorations. 
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3. Express confidence in and approval of 
Frank Bass, John Richardson, and the 
capable staff for the invaluable service 
they are rendering to education in Ten- 
nessee. 

4, Thank Commissioner Quill E. Cope 
and his staff for the high quality of lead- 
ership they are rendering to Tennessee’s 
educational program. 

5. Thank Governor Frank G. Clement 
for his interest in and continued support 
of public education in Tennessee. 

6. Thank the Nashville newspapers and 
other public information sources for the 
excellent publicity given to this meeting 
of the Middle Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. 

7. Commend local education associa- 
tions and all lay organizations for their 
endorsement of the TEA legislative pro- 
gram and urge that they accept their 
responsibility for continued support until 
it is enacted into law. 

8. Express appreciation and thanks to 
the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and Tennessee School Boards 
Association for their joint sponsorship with 
TEA of the four-point legislative program 
and for their active support of this pro- 
gram. 

9. Recommend that all local associations 
adopt the Centennial Action Program of 
the NEA. 

10. Urge that teachers of Tennessee give 
serious consideration to the advantages 
derived from life membership in NEA. 

11. Urge support of federal aid to edu- 
cation under state and local control. 

12. Recommend that teachers of Ten- 
nessee incorporate in their instructional 
program the program of the Civil Defense 
Commission and the application of prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

13. Thank all departmental officers and 
other program participants for their con- 
tributions to the success of this program. 

14. Thank all of those who have given 
courteous consideration to the program 
participants by arriving on time and re- 
maining throughout the session in progress. 

15. Thank the Tennessee Legislative 
Council for the careful consideration they 
have given to the educational problems 
in Tennessee and commend them for their 
recommendations concerning the Tennes- 
see Teachers’ Retirement System. (Sub- 
mitted by Christine Vaughan, chairman, 
Q. M. Smith, Helen Womack, and Ruby 
McElroy. ) 


EAST TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Resolved, That the Association: 


1. Express appreciation to our Governor, 
Commissioner of Education, and staff of 
the State Department of Education for 


providing excellent leadership for Tennes- 
see’s educational program. 

2. Express appreciation to the executive 
secretary, the staff, and all officers of the 
Tennessee Education Association for their 
outstanding leadership in advancing the 
cause of education and the teaching pro- 
fession in Tennessee, and urge local asso- 
ciations and all citizens to support the 
four-point legislative program. 

3. Urge the Governor and the legisla- 
ture to secure the funds which will make 
this minimum program possible. 

4, Express appreciation to our president, 
vice-president, treasurer, executive secre- 
tary, committee members, departmental of- 
ficers, and program leaders and participants 
who have so generously contributed to the 
success of this our Golden Anniversary 
Program of the East Tennessee Education 
Association, and at this fitting time pay 
tribute to the leaders in our organization 
who over a period of half a century have 
contributed so effectively to the progress 
of public education. 

5. Express appreciation for helpful serv- 
ice from the university, city officials, the 
press, radio and television, the Knoxville 
Chamber of Commerce, the Scout Execu- 
tive and his group, the exhibitors, and all 
local committees on arrangements. 

6. Express appreciation to the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and all 
other agencies and persons who are giving 
their generous support to the advance- 
ment of education in our state and in the 
nation. 

7. Recognize and commend the in- 
creased membership and participation of 
Tennessee teachers in the National Educa- 
tion Association, and urge study and sup- 
port by local associations of the NEA’s 
Centennial Action Program. 

8. In celebrating the Golden Anniver- 
sary of the East Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, revere the rich heritage of 
freedom, achievement, and representative 
democracy which is ours, and again dedi- 
cate ourselves to the American way of life 
and to an effective instructional program 
that will bring to every citizen a better 
appreciation and understanding of the 
foundation principles of our American 
government. 

9. And in attempting to preserve and 
extend American democratic principles, 
remember that the role of public education 
is crucial, and remember our continuing 
obligations as citizens and as teachers to 
see that public education should be made 
effectively free to all, and that as teachers 
we stand ready to cooperate with our state 
and local leaders in their necessary but 
often difficult efforts to see that these 
ideals are expressed into law and practice. 
(Submitted by Earl M. Ramer, chairman, 
Margaret Cox, V. F. Goddard, Kenneth 
McMahan, T. R. Pugh, Ross Robinson, and 
Marguerite Wohlford. ) 
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CANDIDATES 


The Representative Assembly, in 
annual session January 14-15, will 
elect a first vice-president from Mid- 
dle Tennessee and three Administra- 
tive Council members representing 
the Third, Sixth, and Ninth Districts. 


Vice-President 





Mrs. Grace Sprouse 


Mrs. Grace Sprouse, B.A., degree, 
Austin Peay State College, M.A., 
Peabody College, principal of Moore 
Elementary School, Clarksville, is a 
candidate for vice-president of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 
She is sponsored jointly by the 
Clarksville City Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Robertson County 
Teachers Association. 

An outstanding classroom teacher 
for eighteen years, three of which 
were spent as a teaching assistant 
principal, Mrs. Sprouse had held a 
number of positions in teachers’ or- 
ganizations. She is past president of 
the Clarksville City Teachers Asso- 
ciation, has served capably for a 
number of years on the association’s 
legislative committee, and is secre- 
tary of the Middle Tennessee Princi- 
pals Association. 

In addition to working with pro- 
fessional organizations, Mrs. Sprouse 
is active in civic affairs. Her work 
in the Madison Street Methodist 
Church of Clarksville has been out- 
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standing; she works with young peo- 
ple’s organizations, has directed the 
city recreation program, and is espe- 
cially interested in underprivileged 
children. 


Council 


The Hamilton County Education 
Association and the Hamilton 
County Principals Association have 
nominated Roy C. Smiru, superin- 
tendent of Hamilton County Schools, 
for member of the Administrative 
Council from the Third District. 

Mr. Smith attended Middle Ten- 
nessee State College and the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. He has had 
thirty-one years of service in the 
field of education, twenty-five of 
which were as elementary principal, 
three years as superintendent, and 
three as classroom teacher. He is 
now serving his second term as 
superintendent of the Hamilton 
County Schools. He was principal 
of the Red Bank Elementary School 
in Hamilton County for thirteen 
years prior to his election as super- 
intendent. He is a member of the 
local, state, and national teachers’ 
associations. His interest and lead- 
ership in community and civic af- 
fairs are evidenced by his active 
membership in numerous civic and 
fraternal organizations. 

The Montgomery County Teach- 
ers Association presents JOHN M. 
MatrHews for membership on the 
Administrative Council of the TEA 
to represent the Sixth Congressional 
District from Montgomery County 
for a three-year period beginning in 
January, 1955. 

Mr. Matthews was born in Mont- 
gomery County, attended Clarksville 
High School, and earned the bache- 
lor’s degree from the University of 
Tennessee. He has done graduate 
work at the university. For more 
than twenty-two years Mr. Matthews 
has served the public schools of 
Tennessee. He began as teacher and 
coach in Cheatham County, was 
principal and coach at Southside 
High School in Montgomery County 
for ten years, and for the past four 








Sixth District: John M. Matthews. 


years has been superintendent of 
Montgomery County Schools. Dur- 
ing this period he has successfully 
completed the largest building pro- 
gram ever undertaken in the system. 

Active in various civic and educa- 
tional organizations. Mr. Matthews 
is a member of the Civitan Club, 
State Testing Program Committee, 
the Tennessee Superintendents As- 
sociation, Phi Delta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi. He is a lay leader in 
the church. 

The name of the candidate for 
council member from the Ninth Dis- 
trict had not been sent to TEA of- 
fices when THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
went to press. 
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I. Proposed Rules of Order 

1. No member shall speak more than five minutes on 
any question, provided time may be extended by two- 
thirds vote of the Assembly. 

2. No member shall speak twice on the same subject 
if another member who has not spoken claims the floor, 
and in no event shall be recognized more than twice on 
any one subject. 

3. In case a member is recognized to speak more than 
once on any question, the five-minute rule shall be 
applied to him. 

4. Nominating and seconding speeches for officers 
shall be limited to two minutes in all cases. 

5. In all matters not governed by the above special 
rules, Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, shall govern the 
deliberations of the Assembly. 


II. Expense of Delegates to NEA Convention 

The Representative Assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association will meet in Chicago, July 3-8, 1955. It 
is recommended that $125 be allowed delegates from 
each of the nine congressional districts. 


III, Officers To Be Elected 

The following officers are to be elected: 

First Vice-President to serve for one year before auto- 
matically assuming the presidency in 1956. If custom 
concerning rotation of the presidency among the three 
sections of the state is observed, the nominee will come 
from Middle Tennessee. 

Administrative Council Members to serve for three- 
year terms from the following congressional districts: 
Third, succeeding C. P. Price of Benton; Sixth, succeed- 
ing Earl Sexton of Dover; and Ninth, succeeding Harry 
Sharp of Memphis. 

Retirement System Trustee 

The Retirement Law provides that each year the 
Representative Assembly shall nominate from one grand 
division of the state three public school teachers from 
whom the governor will choose one person as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Tennessee Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System. This year nominations are to be made 
to fill the vacancy from East Tennessee. V. F. Goddard 
of Alcoa now holds this position. 

The election for NEA delegates will be held by con- 
gressional districts in meetings immediately following 
the Friday evening session. Places of meetings will be 
announced at the first session of the Representative As- 
sembly. 


IV. World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession 

The World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, of which the Tennessee Education 
Association is a member, met in Oslo, Norway, from 
July 31 to August 5, 1954. Fifty-seven of the 74 regional 
members of the organization were represented at the 
Assembly of Delegates. The delegations included 160 


persons from teachers’ organizations in 31 countries. 
Observers were present from the International Bureau 
of Education, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), and the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

Thirty-nine reports from national teachers’ organiza- 
tions served as background for discussions and resolu- 
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tions concerning the education of teachers. Miss Waurine 
Walker, president of the National Education Association 
of the U. S., had been asked to review the national re- 
ports and give an introductory address on the topic of 
teacher education. 

It appears that much good has been done by this 
organization, and the possibilities for the future are 
even greater. We should be proud of the small part we 
play in this great organization. 


V. TEA and NEA Membership 

Total TEA membership last year was 21,967. This 
was the largest number we have ever had. On November 
10 this year there were 20,478 names on the mailing list 
for THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

On May 31, 1954, Tennessee had 21,521 members in 
the National Education Association. Our quota for this 
year is 22,446. We can reach this goal only if every local 
association makes the greatest effort possible to get one 
hundred per cent membership. 

Tennessee started the drive for life memberships dur- 
ing the Miami Beach Convention in 1953. On November 
10, we had 138 life members. Our quota for this year 
is 504. All of the $150 for a life membership goes into 
the NEA building fund. 


VI. The Tennessee Teacher 

Expense of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during the last 
fiscal year amounted to $28,521.94, including advertising 
commissions. Income amounted to $17,857.47, of which 
$17,247.71 was advertising sales. The budgetary ap- 
propriation covered $7,500 of the difference, leaving a 
net cost of $3,164.47. 

The magazine was mailed to 22,544 members and 
subscribers, to all retired teachers, and members of the 
Tennessee School Boards Association. 

The editorial staff appreciates suggestions, contribu- 
tions, and photographs from members of the TEA. 


VII. Field Service Activities 

Members of the field service staff have covered the 
state in an effort to be of service to you. They have at- 
tended 128 teachers’ meetings, 58 local PTA meetings, 15 
district PTA meetings, 14 Tennessee School Boards As- 
sociation meetings, 32 civic club meetings, 13 supervisors’ 
and principals’ meetings, 18 future teacher meetings, 21 
workshops, and 33 other meetings of a miscellaneous 
type. They have cooperated with the PTA in furnishing 
materials for booths in 11 county fairs. Numerous ap- 
pearances have been made on radio and television. These 
programs were based on the 1955 legislative program. 
The fourth annual workshop for local leaders was again 
held at Murfreesboro under the direction of the TEA 
staff. The theme of this workshop was also on legislation. 
A series of conferences was held in the fall and another 
in the spring, both being on the legislative program. The 
second annual workshop for Future Teachers was held 
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in Nashville and sponsored jointly by the TEA and 
David Lipscomb College. Plans for a third conference 
are already in progress. Nashville was host to the South- 
eastern Regional Classroom Teacher meeting in Novem- 
ber. 


VIII. Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 

The annual appropriation for teachers’ retirement the state will 
make when the legislature convenes in January 1955 will be for 
four purposes. They are (a) to match current contributions of 
members, referred to as the normal contribution, (b) to provide 
the administrative expense fund, (c) to provide funds for the 
minimum benefit provision, and (d) to make a payment on the 
state’s obligation for teaching service prior to 1945, as well as 
the deficiencies in appropriations since 1945, and this obligation 
is referred to as “accrued liability.” The present appropriation for 
these four purposes is $4,010,000 per year. 

When two questions are answered the exact appropriation 
needed to make the system actuarially sound can be determined. 
The first is whether or not all members will be permitted to con- 
tribute 5% of their full salaries without the $3600 limit, and the 
second question is the period of liquidating the accrued liability. 
The accrued liability on June 30, 1955, with the $3600 limit 
maintained is estimated as $35,011,095, and with the limit re- 
moved is $37,244,405. 

If the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Law remains unchanged 
with accrued liability liquidated in 15 years, the following amounts 
would be necessary for the biennium beginning July 1, 1955: 





FISCAL YEAR BEGINNING 

















CONTRIBUTIONS July 1, 1955 July 1, 1956 
As Percentage As Percentage 
of Payroll Amount of Payroll Amount 
Re eae 4.38% $3,567,144 4.38% $3,674,158 
Accrued Liability ................ 4.33 8,526,423 4.383 3,632,216 
t .. ORE S eny eR e 8.71% $7,093,567 8.71% $7,306,374 
Minimum Benefit Fund—A 
supplement to provide a 
minimum benefit fund 
(Chapter 39, Public Acts 
|) a a 625,000 625,000 
Expense Fund (Administra- 
AR err ae are 96,478 94,619 
Grand Total ...........:.... 8.71% $7,815,045 8.71% $8,025,993 





The Council Committee of the Tennessee Legislature has made 
a study of the Teachers’ Retirement System and the committee’s 
report includes five recommendations as follows: 
1. That the act establishing the system be amended so as to 
provide that the $3600 salary ceiling, as a basis for retirement 
calculations, be eliminated and that beginning July 1, 1955, 
the employees and state alike begin contributing on the full 
salary of all employees. 
2. That in addition to the present policy of investing retire- 
ment funds in bonds of the U. S. Government, the state of 
Tennessee, counties, municipalities of Tennessee, the law should 
also permit investment in bonds of other states, counties and 
municipalities of other states, and corporate bonds rated A or 
higher by both Moody’s and Standard and Poor's statistical 
services. 
3. That the act creating the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
System be amended to provide that the state treasurer, with 


the approval of the Board of Trustees, be authorized to contract 
with a legally chartered banking institution to clip and/or collec 
matured coupons and bonds owned by the system, provided 
such banking institution is bonded to protect the interest of the 
system and the state of Tennessee. 
4. That the Board of Trustees of the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System employ, or jointly with the Board of 
Trustees of the State Employees’ Retirement System employ, 
competent investment counsel to assist the board in managing 
the investments of the system. 
5. That a new 40-year schedule be approved for liquidating 
accrued liability in the Teachers’ Retirement System and that 
the 1955 General Assembly appropriate sufficient funds to place 
the system on an actuarially sound basis. The increase in the 
state appropriation recommended by the council is approxi- 
mately $2,100,000 for the first year and approximately 
$2,240,000 for the second year of the biennium, if the $3600 
ceiling is removed. 

The first recommendation will increase the cost to some teachers 
and to the state, but the benefits to these teachers will be in- 
creased. If this change is made as proposed by the Legislative 
Council, it would apply to years prior to July 1, 1945, and to years 
after July 1, 1955. 

Recommendation Number Two would decrease the cost to the 
state. The interest yield, with the present provision of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Law, on investments for the year ending 
June 30, 1954 was 2.89 per cent. The law guarantees teachers 
3 per cent interest and the state is required to pay the difference. 
The Board of Trustees of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
System has recommended that the law be amended to permit the 
purchase of corporate bonds rated A or higher by both Moody's 
and Standard and Poor’s statistical services. This amendment 
should permit the type of new investments to be made that would 
yield 3 per cent or above. 

The council’s third recommendation would add very little cost 
to the state and would relieve the state treasurer of a time- 
consuming detail. 

Recommendation Number Four has been recognized by the 
Board of Trustees for several years. An investment counselor ac- 
countable to the Board of Trustees is a must for the future. The 
only question is, how long is it advisable to delay action on this 
point. The Board of Trustees has authority under the present 
law to put this recommendation into effect. Percentage-wise the 
cost to the state would be very little, and very likely the increased 
income on investments due to the work of the counselor would 
exceed the expenditure for the service, to say nothing of other 
advantages of this arrangement. 

The fifth recommendation would cost the taxpayers more money 
in the 40-year period because of the interest factor but the cost 
each year of the 40-year period will be less than one-half as 
much as the cost each year if the accrued liability were paid in 
15 years. The school people of Tennessee do not seem to object 
to the 40-year plan being selected for liquidating accrued liability 
provided this plan is followed until the obligation is paid com- 
pletely. 

If these five changes are made the following appropriations will 
be necessary for the biennium beginning July 1, 1955: 
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CONTRIBUTIONS July 1, 1955 July 1, 1956 
As Percentage As Percentage 

of Payroll Amount of Payroll Amount 

POUMIIOI «oc. cis dea sgesssbiaacsahsartss 4.38% $3,788,307 4.38% $3,927,675 

Accrued Liability 00.0000... 00.0... 1.611,206> ........ 1,611,266 
Minimum Benefit Fund—A 
supplement to provide a 
minimum benefit fund 
(Chapter 39, Public Acts 

OPT 22 ee. SS 625,000 ......... 625,000 
Expense Fund (Administra- 

GG aca cocsssccstneutecnnnioe wees 96,478 ........ 94,619 





Total appropriation... 4.38% $6,121,051 4.38% $6,258,560 








The committee in charge of the study “Should Tennessee Place 
Its Teachers and State Employees Under Social Security?” has not 
distributed a report of the study. The study has been made by an 
actuary employed by the committee. The findings reveal that the 
cost to the state of Tennessee for an integrated plan with Social 
Security without reducing present benefits would be greater than 
the cost to the state for the present retirement plans. This cost 
situation resulted from the fact that some teachers would receive 
greater benefits under the integration plan and the assumption 
that no teacher would receive less benefits. The Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association committee on teacher retirement authorized by 
the 1954 Representative Assembly will possibly give more infor- 
mation about this study as well as a report on Social Security 
changes by Congress as they concern teachers. 


IX. The Legislative Program 

In 1953, President Christine Vaughan appointed the 
following Legislative Committee: B. E. Hobgood 
(chairman), superintendent, Murfreesboro City Schools; 
Eleanor Robertson, classroom teacher and president of 
the Tennessee Department of Classroom Teachers; Earl 
Sexton, superintendent, Stewart County Schools; C. J. 
Huckaba, principal, Jackson High School; Mary Ander- 
son, Demonstration School, Memphis, and chairman 
ACE; Mildred Doyle, superintendent, Knox County 
Schools, and chairman, Superintendents Study Council; 
V. G. Hawkins, superintendent, Sumner County Schools, 
and president of PSOA; Harry Sharp, supervisor of 
schools, Memphis, and member of the Administrative 
Council; Hugh Waters, supervisor of schools, Nashville, 
and member of the Administrative Council; Phil Beene, 
high school principal, South Pittsburg; Mary Alice 
Ramer, classroom teacher, Savannah; David Ensor, 
classroom teacher, Dickson; Mrs. Lola Fitzgerald, class- 
room teacher, Chattanooga; Mrs. Katherine Shook, class- 
room teacher, Knoxville; James E. Thomas, attendance 
teacher, Oak Ridge; Chester Parham, Jackson, School 
Boards Association president; Mrs. E. B. Roberts, presi- 
dent of Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Palmer; Margaret Ladd, supervisor of Jefferson County 
Schools and president of Supervisors Section; Halbert 
Harvill, president, Austin Peay State College; Mrs. Joan 
Keadle, classroom teacher, Humboldt; John Oldham, 
classroom teacher, Hickory Valley; Mrs. Annette Beasley, 
classroom teacher, Lebanon; Mrs. Winifred Geasland, 
classroom teacher, Harriman; Quill E. Cope, commis- 
sioner of education, Nashville; Mildred Woodley, chair- 
man of Secretarial Section, Chattanooga; Ruby McElroy, 
supervisor of Maury County Schools; J. E. Arnold, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Julia Ruth Richardson, elementary 
principal, Chattanooga, and chairman of Elementary 
Principals Section; Thomas A. Johnson, Legislative Coun- 
cil Committee, Nashville. 

In 1954, President Rex Turman reappointed this com- 
mittee. 

Following the work of this committee and the Admin- 
istrative Council, the Representative Assembly in 
January, 1954, adopted the following four-point pro- 

am: 

1, Sufficient state appropriation to maintain and improve the 
present foundation school program, including funds for capital 
outlay, during the 1955-57 biennium, in the face of larger 
enrollments, improved training of teachers, increased costs of 
instructional materials, supplies, transportation, services for 
exceptional children, and maintenance and operation of 
school plants. 
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2. A state salary schedule which will provide $3500 annual 
salary for teachers with a bachelor’s degree and fifteen years 
of experience, with the same increases for all superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals, and proportionate increases for 
certified teachers of other levels of training and experience 
and corresponding increases for teachers in non-equalizing 
counties and cities. 

8. Sufficient appropriation to make the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System actuarially sound and to provide for any 
amendments for extended benefits. Any proposals for 
integrating the retirement system with Social Security to be 
approved by a referendum of the teachers. 

4. Adequate support for higher education. 


X. Activities in Support of Four-Point Program 


Governor-elect Frank Clement said in the May issue 
of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER: 

As a candidate for governor and as a parent who is more 
concerned about the education of his children than he is about his 
election to any public office, it gives me pleasure to endorse 
heartily each of the legislative objectives of your proposed 
program. 

However, any gubernatorial candidate who fails to predicate 
his support of your program upon the availability of the funds 
necessary to finance it will be either unrealistic or insincere. 
Although I would not attempt to forecast accurately the cost of 
the proposed program until our enrollments for next year have 
been ascertained and additional costs estimated, it is obvious that 
the program will involve a very substantial increase in state ap- 
propriations. All that I, or any other candidate for governor, can 
honestly promise you is that I shall make every effort to find the 
funds with which to finance your program. 

Mr. Clement in a letter to teachers sent out just before 
the August primary restated his position. 

To date we have endorsements from 23 of 33 senators 
and 73 of 99 House members. 

The staff of the TEA has presented the four-point 
legislative program to numerous lay and _ professional 
groups over the state. To November 10, the staff has 
attended 20 district leadership conferences, one series 
held last spring and another this fall. They have at- 
tended 15 district meetings of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 14 meetings of the Tennessee 
School Boards Association, many local PTA meetings, 
and countless civic club meetings, as well as many local 
association meetings where the legislative program has 
been discussed for both teachers and lay citizens. At 
these meetings and through other media, more than 
200,000 pamphlets, “For These Our Children,” supporting 
the program were distributed. 

Endorsements of the legislative program have been 
received prior to November 10 from these state-wide 
organizations: Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Tennessee School Boards Association, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, Tennessee Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, State 
CIO Council, Delta Kappa Gamma Society, Ladies 
Auxiliary to Tennessee Association of Letter Carriers, 
Tennessee Federation of Labor, American Legion. 

To November 10, 960 endorsements have been re- 
ceived from organizations representing more than 
163,661 persons. 

Many place mats and automobile stickers have been 
distributed over the state. 

Press releases, radio news releases, and spot announce- 
ments have been prepared regularly in the TEA office 
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and mailed to all newspapers, radio, and TV stations in 
the state. For several months radio appearances and TV 
shows concerning the legislative program have appeared 
over many stations in the state. 


XI. Federal Aid to Education 


The National Education Association led the fight for 
inclusion in the Tax Revision Bill a provision for a $1200 
exemption of retirement income. This means that there 
will be a maximum saving of $240 in income payments 
for all people who have retired or who may retire in the 
future. This exemption is in addition to the other ex- 
emptions which come at sixty-five years of age. This is 
not only a fine piece of legislation, but it marks the first 
bill passed by the Congress for the general aid of 
teachers. 

Very little consideration was given in the last Congress 
to a general federal aid bill. However, S-2601, introduced 
by Senator Cooper of Kentucky, which would have 
provided $25,000,000 of emergency federal aid to public 
school construction for each of two years, failed to pass 
the Senate because of lack of time. The bill was re- 
ported unanimously by the Senate Committee and un- 
doubtedly would have passed had it reached the floor 
of the Senate. 

There seems little hope of a general federal aid bill in 
the near future, but there is considerable support for a 
bill similar to the one introduced by Senator Cooper. 

The Legislative Commission of the NEA has set up 
an organization in every state so that direct contact from 
the field may be made with the Congress when important 
legislative matters are up for consideration. 

You will be kept informed concerning all develop- 
ments. 


XII. Centennial Action Program 


The Centennial Action Program of the NEA was 
adopted in 1951. The Tennessee Education Association 
and many local associations have adopted the CAP 
goals and are making progress toward their accomplish- 
ment. The NEA is urging that all local associations 
which have not done so adopt these goals and report to 
the NEA. For your information, the following are the 


goals: 

1. An active democratic local education association in every 
community. 

2. A stronger and more effective state education association in 
every state. 

3. A larger and more effective National Education Association. 

4. Unified dues—a single fee covering local, state, national, and 
world services—collected by the local. 

5. On hundred per cent membership enrollment in local, state, 
and national professional organizations. 

6. Unified committees—the chairman of local and state com- 
mittees serving as consultants to central national committees. 

7. A Future Teachers of America Chapter in every institution 
preparing teachers. 

8. A professionally prepared and competent person in every 
school position. 

9. A strong, adequately staffed state department of education 
in each state, and a more adequate federal education agency. 

10. An adequate professional salary for all members. 

11. For all educational personnel—professional security guar- 
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anteed by tenure legislation, sabbatical and sick leave, and an 
adequate retirement income for old age. 

12. Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the 
teaching load. 

13. Units of school administration large enough to provide 
efficient and adequate elementary and secondary educational op- 
portunities. 

14. Adequate educational opportunity for every child and 
youth. 

15. Equalization and expansion of educational opportunity in- 
cluding needed state and national financing. 

16. A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment 
for every child and youth. 

17. Adequately informed lay support of public education. 

18. An able public-spirited board of education in every com- 
munity. 

19. An effective world organization of the teaching profession. 

20. A more effective United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

21. (Additional goal approved by NEA Executive Committee). 
More effective cooperation between adult, higher, secondary, and 
elementary education with increasing participation by college and 
university personnel in the work of the united profession. 

A great deal has been done to encourage and aid local associa- 
tions in working toward these goals. Materials have been prepared 
and distributed to local association officers and programs 
planned with them for promoting this program. The NEA Hand- 
book reports 37 locals having adopted the CAP. 


XIII. Budget for Year Ending June 30, 1956 
The Administrative Council recommends the adoption 


of the following budget for the fiscal year July 1, 1955, 
to June 30, 1956: 








Budget for Proposed Budget 
4 Year Ending for Year Ending 
Estimated Income June 30,1955 June 30, 1956 
RN TI: os sieiicte $82,580 $83,680 
Contributions from NEA. .....................005 2,000 1,500 
Sent Geme Bellies .......:....cin mince 1,500 1,500 
$86,080 $86,680 
Estimated Expenditures 
Salaries 
Secretaty-TEeasurer ........0.....606..ctssdesscebal $10,000 $10,000 
Assistant Georehaiy: ..0/600.2icsssscseciaeciee 7,500 7,800 
Publications Assistant ..../...............0...0004 8,900 4,500 
Field Service Assistant .....................06 4,800 4,800 
Te TO anes. sis sitsceesiteicns 8,000 8,000 
OT ainsi cins sicecinscttpdsccntndiescns 7,630 7,630 
Operating Expenses 
Building Expense, Net ................0:0000+ 3,000 3,000 
Telephone and Telegraph. .................... 600 600 
Office Equipment Depreciation. ............ 600 600 
Travel—Office Staff ....0........0....ccccsccsse0e. 4,000 4,000 
Annual Comyvesitiom 6...05050i5..06000sctiicesssccss 6,000 6,000 
Office Supplies and Postage .................. 1,700 1,700 
President & Administrative Council ............ 2,000 2,000 
Research Projects ................0....scs0scsesseee 4,000 4,000 
Bond-Executive Secretary .................... 50 50 
Association Dues & Publications .......... 850 350 
Representative Assembly ...................... 400 400 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER .................... 7,500 7,500 
PRR Tee scion ssa sak ois caste 15,000 15,000 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax ................ 250 250 
ORG: OUI isi edat 5 eI Hinbeanes 1,800 1,800 
Sia Tinie ec... 4. sk.b. es 1,500 1,200 
fe | TE RET tr nae eee 500 500 
$86,080 $86,680 
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TEA Members 


New President—ETEA 

Dr. CLEMENT 
M. EY Ler, super- 
intendent of the 
Bristol City 
Schools since 1946, 
is a scholar and a 
man of action, a 
teacher and an ad- 
ministrator. The 
newly elected pres- 
ident of ETEA 
commands respect 
in circles as differ- 
ent as the educa- 

Dr. Eyler tional and_ the 
military. 

Dr. Eyler was born in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, and attended elementary 
and high school in Savannah, Georgia, 
which he calls home. He earned his B.S. 
degree at the University of Georgia, M.A. 
at Columbia University, Ph.D. at Peabody 
College. He began teaching at Gordon 
Institute, Barnesville, Georgia, in 1921, 
and later taught at Georgia Military Col- 
lege. Dr. Eyler taught English at Tennes- 
see’s Milligan College, became dean of 
the college, and was the college basketball 
coach from 1926-1942. During World 
War I he served with the Infantry; World 
War II, the Air Force, and he now holds 
the rank of colonel in the United States 
Air Force, Reserve. 


On Television 

Mrs. MARGARET TROUSDALE, of Stokes 
School, Davidson County, is chairman of 
the Nashville-Davidson County Television 
Committee, which has been presenting an 
interesting series of educational programs 
over WSM-TV every weekday at 4:15 p.m. 
The committee works with a number of 
Nashville and Davidson County teachers 
who studied at the Peabody-WSM Work- 
shop last summer. With the help of 
Marjorie Cooney of WSM, the teachers 
have arranged a variety of programs under 
the general heading, Let’s Find Out. On 
Monday afternoons, a turn of the dial will 
bring The Children’s Museum; Tuesdays, 
Here’s How; Wednesdays, The Flying 
Carpet. The Thursday afternoon program 
is a story-telling hour, and Friday is Sci- 
ence Day. 

In addition to appearing on the pro- 
grams themselves, the Nashville-Davidson 
County teachers had a number of guests 
excellent in their own fields for the No- 
vember programs. On the Here’s How 
program, Tom TicHENor, of the Nashville 
Library, demonstrated how to make pup- 
pets, and Mrs. Grace Batson, of DuPont 
Elementary School, gave a lesson on how 
to make Christmas cards. JOHN KLINE 
devoted his time on the Here’s How pro- 
gram to music. 
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For The Flying Carpet Mrs. Ciara 
Harris, Parmer School, told a story of 
early homes of Middle Tennessee in 
“Down the Cumberland.” ANNE PowERs, 
Parmer School, and Mrs. ELLA WuiItTLow, 
Dalewood, brought information about the 
early colonists. ANNA WHITWORTH, super- 
visor of audio-visual materials, Davidson 
County, told the story of the Cumberland 
River dams; AGNEs Justice, Nashville City 
Schools, for Thanksgiving, spoke of Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

Mrs. CLARA HreronNoMus, whose book 
reviews are known to many readers in 
Middle Tennessee, told a series of Indian 
legends for the Thursday programs, and 
Mrs. ALICE Kousser, Ransom School, and 
Mrs. Lynn Fo k, Nashville Library, also 
had stories to tell. 

Members of the committee and others 
responsible for the television series ask that 
viewers write their opinions and sugges- 
tions to Station WSM-TV. 


Publicity 

Two of Tennessee’s teachers made the 
same issue of Life (Nov. 8, 1954). Ipa 
LovuisE BarTER, teacher of retarded chil- 
dren at Bordeaux School, Davidson 
County, wrote an appreciative letter to the 
editors about the article “Retarded Chil- 
dren” (Oct. 18). 

Mrs. Ciirnt CockruM, one of several 
interesting persons from the Cherokee 
Community in an article entitled “Onuoha 
and the Good People,” is presented as the 
kind of teacher who can teach much by 
example, and one who can write a letter 
that conveys a world of honesty and sin- 
cerity. Not the least interesting thing 
about the article is the account of the way 
the little community improved _ itself 
through the rural Tennessee Community 
Improvement Program and how it got a 
new school, which serves as a community 
center. 





Hugh 0). Hunter 


Hugh D. Hunter, of Ashland 
City, Tennessee, was from the be- 
ginning of his career until his 
death October 28, 1954, a loyal 
friend of education and the loved 
and respected personal friend of 
many school people throughout 
the state. 

Mr. Hunter, educated at Bethel 
College, McKenzie, was a teacher 
for many years. As a representa- 
tive of book companies for a pe- 
riod of more than twenty-five 
years, he was known and es- 
teemed by educators in all three 
sections. His last position was 
with the John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 











Author 


ALBERTA AHLER 
had two months, 
June and July, in 
which to write the 
impressive pageant, 
Golden Backlogs, 
1904-1954, which 
was presented at 
the Golden Anni- 
versary Celebration 
of the ETEA in 
October. Working | 
in almost hundred- 
degree heat in li- 
brary stacks, often 
for fifteen hours a day, Miss Ahler did her 
research, compiled it, polished and cut and 
revised, and after the three-hour pageant 
in which there were parts for more than 
three hundred people was completed, she 
directed the choral reading in the pageant 
production. 


Miss Ahler reports that she thoroughly 
enjoyed the writing of the pageant; the 
dustier the books, the better, but she 
was dismayed when the old newspapers 
crumbled. Old Time Schools and School 
Books, by Clifton Johnson; The Public 
School System of Tennessee (1873-1929), 
by Robert H. White; The Struggle for a 
State System of Public Schools in Tennes- 
see, by Andrew D. Holt; a biography, 
Philander Priestly Claxton, by Charles 
Lewis, a fifty-year history of ETEA com- 
piled by Dr. Frank Williams were among 
the many books she found useful. 


The author of the pageant found much 
to be proud of in the history of education 
in the region as it progressed from the 653 
log school houses in 1873 to Oak Ridge 
Schools, among the forty most modern 


in the nation. The part the early associa-* 


tion had in developing education in the 
state, the role of the Summer School of 
the South, the record of Dr. Claxton, Alvin 
York, John Thomas Scopes, Dean David 
Sinclair Burleson—all these furnished rich 
and dramatic material for the pageant. 


Miss Ahler, who began teaching at 
eighteen on a temporary one-year certifi- 
cate, has taught for twenty years in East 
Tennessee, the last sixteen of them in the 
high school from which she was gradu- 
ated, Central High School, of Fountain 
City, a suburb of Knoxville. She has the 
B.S. and M.A. degrees from the University 
of Tennessee, majored in French, and 
studied speech at Northwestern. She has 
taught every grade from the first through 
the twelfth, but most of her work has been 
as a teacher of high school Latin and 
English. This year she is a full-time 
teacher of speech arts, which includes 
classes in debate, radio forum, public 
speaking, and dramatics. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Winston Company 


The John C. Winston Company 
requests that inquiries be sent to 
John S. Shipp, Jr., Southern Man- 
ager, Education Department, John 
C. Winston Company Publishers, 
Blanche Building, Marianna, Flor- 
ida; or to B. Frank Freeman, 4620 
Princeton Drive, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. 


Tennessee Planner 


An article that should be of inter- 
est to many teachers appears in The 
Tennessee Planner (Oct., 1954). 
“For Tennessee Boys and Girls,” by 
Mary Harbison, is planned as an aid 
in teaching Tennessee government. 
Copies of the chart showing the three 
main divisions of the government 
and the various departments, drawn 
by Harold Crellin, will be distribu- 
ted to teachers without charge. 
Teachers may obtain any reasonable 
quantity upon request. Write to the 
Research Division, Tennessee State 
Planning Commission, 517 Com- 
merce Street, Nashville. 





SUPPLEMENT TO INDEX 
TO CHILDREN’S POETRY 


Poetry collections by Robert Frost, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Walt Whitman, 
Walter De La Mare—cowboy songs and 
frontier ballads by John and Alan Lomax 
—anthologies by Louis Untermeyer—these 
are among the 66 collections of poems in- 
dexed in the new first supplement to the 
Index to Children’s Poetry, compiled by 
John E. and Sara W. Brewton (Cloth 
Bound, 407 pages, $6.00, 1954. The 
H. W. Wilson Company ). 


All 66 collections were published be- 
tween 1938 and 1951. They cover more 
than 7,000 poems by about 1,300 differ- 
ent authors, classified under some 1,250 
subject headings. Moreover, all poems 
are graded from the nursery to the high 
school level and beyond. 


The dictionary form, in one alphabet, 
enables the user to track down a poem 
quickly by either title, subject, author, or 
first line entry. The main or title entry 
lists: (1) title, followed by first line in 
parentheses when needed to distinguish 
between poems with the same title; (2) 
variant titles, indented under the main 
title; (3) full name of author, when known; 
(4) full name of translator; and (5) sym- 
bols for collections in which the poem is 
to be found. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 
(Continued from page 9) 


nine o'clock the children trooped to 
the office, where their envelopes 
were opened and their gifts re- 
corded. They hung their booklets 
as “decorations” on the tree as they 
returned to their rooms. 


During their free moments, the 
children gathered around the tree to 
examine and admire it. Doubtless 
all of them had seen trees more ex- 
pensively and more artistically dec- 
orated, but this was their own. They 
knew that the cards represented 
books, gifts that would long outlast 
the season and afford enjoyment 
through months and years to come. 


At the end of the day the names 
of donors and their rooms were read 
over the public address system and 
added to the honor roll on the li- 
brary bulletin board. 


Popular Choices 


When the purchase list of new 
books was made up, each child in 
every room had a voice in the selec- 
tion. Before the books were put out 
for circulation, while they were still 
in their paper jackets, they were dis- 
played at an evening PTA meeting 
so that whole family groups could 
rejoice in the acquisition. 


In all, some 210 books were added 
to the library shelves. Because our 
library had more picture books and 
picture story books than books for 
the middle and upper grades, we 
bought more books of information— 
biography, science, travel, and _fic- 
tion—of particular appeal to older 
boys and girls. The first three grades 
received forty books; the next three, 
slightly over a hundred; while 
seventy-five books went to the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. 


Ward’s Caldecott Medal winner, 
The Biggest Bear, and Little Fright- 
ened Tiger, by Golden MacDonald, 
were two of the most popular books 
for the primary children. The mid- 
dle-grade groups liked all the “Real 
Books” and the “Childhood of Fa- 
mous Americans Series.” The most 
popular Americans in this series 
were John Sevier and Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest. The pupils enjoyed 
Pets Wild and Western, by E. N. 
Stevenson, and the nature books by 


Herbert S. Tim, especially his Rep- 
tiles and Amphibians. 


The seventh- and eighth-grade pu- 
pils liked the hobby books. Science 
Fun with Milk Cartons, Boys’ Book 
of Model Railroading, and Model 
Jets and Rockets for Boys have never 
rested on the shelves. Biographies, 
such as The Jacksons of Tennessee, 
The Story of Robert E. Lee, and 
Drummer of Vincennes, proved to be 
favorites with many in the upper 
grades. All sports books have been 
in such constant circulation that they 
might well be duplicated in another 
book order. 


Members of the PTA showed 
marked interest in the books when 
they were displayed, and they ap- 
proved the general plan at the meet- 
ing. Crichlow School will have an- 
other Christmas tree for books this 
year, and Mitchell-Neilson School 
will try the same plan. The Crichlow 
school children, happy with their 
bright new books, have had Christ- 
mas in the library all year long. 





Bi-racial education 
yesterday and today— 
guides for tomorrow 


Schools 
in Transition 


Edited by ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR., 
and MARGARET W. RYAN 


Case studies of 24 communities in 
6 states bordering the South, from 
New Jersey to Arizona, that have 
recently made the change from 
bi-racial public schools to inte- 
grated systems. The best guide for 
solving the problems that face 
public schools today. $3.00 


The Negro and 
the Schools 


By HARRY S. ASHMORE 

Foreword by Justice Owen J. Roberts 
Revised edition, with text of 
Supreme Court Decision 


An impartial look at the whole 
picture of bi-racial education. “An 
historic document . . . for the in- 
formation and understanding of 
the American people as a whole.” 
—Frank P. Graham, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review 

Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.50 


At all bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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Teachers Bookshelf 


BOOKS ABOUT CHRISTMAS 
LOUISE MEREDITH 


Supervisor of School Libraries 
State Department of Education 





All About Christmas, by Maymie R. 
Krythe. Harper, 1954. $2.75. Grades 
6-12. A wealth of material about the cus- 
toms, legends and traditions associated 
with Christmas around the world. 


Amahl and the Night Visitors, by Gian- 
Carlo Menotti. Adapted by Frances Frost. 
Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey 
House, 1952. $2.75. All ages. A beau- 
tiful Christmas story—tender, warm and 
humorous. It tells of a crippled shepherd 
boy who entertained the Wise Men on 
their way to Bethlehem. 


The Best Christmas, by Lee Kingman. 
Illustrated by Barbara Cooney. Doubleday, 
1949. $1.50. Grades 4-7. Excellent story 
of family warmth and unselfishness. 








Gym floor run down ? 
save it with SEAL-O-SAN. 





Would you like to get extra years from your pres- 
ent gym floor? Even though it may be old and worn, you 
can prolong its useful life for many years with Seal-O-San 


Gym Floor Finish. 


Either sand the floor or remove the old finish with 
Wade Seal and Varnish Remover. Then apply Seal-O-San. 
You save the expense of a new floor, and have a non-slip- 
pery, glare-free playing surface at low cost. 


Daily maintenance is reduced and scrubbing is 
eliminated, too. Write today for complete information. 


Holmes Johnston, Representative 
2248 West Castleman Drive, Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone 9-3928 


HUNTINGTON ~~ LABORATORIE! 
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American Folk Songs for Christmas, 
by Ruth Crawford Seeger. Illustrated by 
Barbara Cooney. Doubleday, 1953. $3.00. 
All ages. Songs from American English- 
speaking tradition, chosen “for their ex- 
cellence as songs but even more for the 
genuineness with which they express the 
Christmas attitudes and values of the peo- 
ple who sang them and the communities 
of which they were a part.” Appealing 
illustrations. 


Christmas Bells Are Ringing; A Treasury 
of Christmas Poetry, selected by Sara and 
John E. Brewton. Illustrations by Decie 
Merwin. Macmillan, 1954. $2.75. Grades 
4-up. Delightful anthology of poetry for 
the holiday season. In this varied collec- 
tion of traditional poems, gay modern 
verses and reverent poems are represented 
such favorite poets as Rachel Field, El- 
eanor Farjeon, Eugene Field, Marchette 
Chute, and others. 


Christmas; A Book of Stories Old and 
New, edited by Alice Dalgliesh. Illustrated 
by Hildegard Woodward. Scribner, 1954. 
$3.00. Grades 4-7. Revised edition of a 
favorite book with children and_ story- 
tellers. 


Noel, for Jeanne-Marie, told and_pic- 
tured by Francoise. Scribner’s, 1953. 
$2.25. Preschool. Little children will 
find pleasure in the simplicity and gaiety 
of this attractive book. 


Christmas Make-It Book, by Barbara 
Baer. Illustrated by Myrtle Baer. Hearth- 
side Press, 1954. $1.98. Grades 4-up. 
Directions for making unusual decorations, 
gifts, and ornaments, using paper, wood, 
tin, metal, felt and fabric. 


The Little Fir Tree, by Margaret Wise 
Brown. Pictures by Barbara Cooney. 
Crowell, 1954. $2.00. Grades 1-3. De- 
lightful story of a fir tree, from the day it 
was blown as a seed through the air to the 
ground below. Colorful illustrations. 


The Christmas Donkey ; 4 Story of South- 
ern France, by Alta Halverson Seymour. 
Illustrated by W. T. Mars. Wilcox & 
Follett, 1953. $2.50. Grades 3-7. Michel 
wanted to get a donkey because it would 
be a great help to Grand’maman and him- 
self. How he managed to provide a very 
special Christmas present for his Grand’- 
maman makes a delightful story for boys 
and girls. 

Other books written by this author about 
Christmas around the world are: 


The Christmas Stove; A Story of Switz- 
erland, and Anne and the Christmas 
Star; A Story of Christmas in Norway. 
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Received for Review 


I Work by Myself, by Caroline Hatton 
Clark and Elizabeth Elsbree. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1954. 
66 pp. 48 cents. 

Guiding Arithmetic Learning, by John 
R. Clark and Laura K. Eads. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1954. 
304 pp. $3.50. 





Yours for the Asking 


The coupons you clip may bring you 
bright, new ideas that you can use or 
adapt in your class work. Material pre- 
pared by the advertisers in THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER has been especially 
planned for your use. 

9. Catalog. Well-illustrated catalogs on 
Auditorium Seating; Laboratory 
Equipment; Church Furniture; Class- 
room Furniture and Laboratory Furni- 
ture. Indicate which catalog is 
desired. (Southern Desk Company ) 

59. Projection Screens is a 12-page folder 
that will help you select the proper 
screens for your projection require- 
ments. Many sizes and types are 
described in words and pictures and 
prices are indicated. Models include 
those for either lighted or darkened 
rooms, and for wall, table, or tripod. 
A chart for determining the right size 
screen for your needs is also shown. 
(Radiant Manufacturing Corp.) 

60. Sources of Material. Published for 
teachers of elementary school science. 
Eight pages listing sources of materi- 
als and supplies for elementary sci- 
ence. (The Dryden Press, Inc.) 

61. Books from Chapel Hill. 15-page cata- 
log containing brief reviews of re- 
cently published books. (University 
of North Carolina. ) 








USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Avail- 
307 N. Michigan Avenue able in 
Chicago 1, Illinois school 

year of 


1954-1955 only 
Send me the items covered by the 
numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is 
available. 3c is enclosed for each num- 
ber circled. 





9 59 60 61 
Meme... = pcos cance a 
Subject eS ana 


School Name —___ 
School Address — 
Cy. 2. = 


Enrollment: Boys —- 
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The Community and the Delinquent: 
Cooperative Approaches to Preventing and 
Controlling Delinquency, by William C. 
Kuaraceus. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Company, 1954. 566 pp. 
$4.50. 

Hugh Roy Cullen: A Story of American 
Opportunity, by Ed Kilman and Theon 
Wright. N. Y.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 
376 pp. $4.00. 

Man’s Ways and Times: Ways of Our 
Land, by Clarence Woodrow Sorenson; 


Old Ways and New Ways, by Lewis Paul 
Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper; New Ways 
in the New World, by Lewis Todd and 
Kenneth S$. Cooper; World Ways, by Lewis 
Paul Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1954. $2.36, 
$2.88, $3.68, $3.72. 


Your Reading: A Book List for Junior 
High School. Champaign, Ill. . . National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1954. 
126 pp. 
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Santa: 5x2” pink paper. Do face in an 
area |” square. Lap 4” and tape. Fiton 
ted coat; then beard, cap. Add hook. 






Z 
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Beard: 214” square white tissue paper. 
Cut bib shape. Fringe fine for whisk- 
ers. Puton bypicks, paste, tape orpins. 





The delicious flavor and smooth 
chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 





TO HANG ON THEIR TREE 


Presented with hope this is interesting, useful 


NSS 


Refresh yourself with tasty 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


174 
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Coat: From 514” square red paper, 
cut a circle. Cut hole in center to fit 
over Santa. Tape, pin or paste on, 
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Cap: Use same paper as coat. Cut it 
5x314". Trim bell shape. Fringe top 
for tassel. Twist. Shape, on. Tape. 






gives you a little lift and helps ease tension. Just try it. Today. 


Al-356 
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THE ROMANCE OF RUGBY 
(Continued from page 7) 


The Tabard Inn—there have been 
two of them, each destroyed by fire— 
bore the name of the inn where 
Chaucer joined the group who 
toward Canterbury would wend. 
And rightly named it was. It seems 
that just as the colony was being 
founded, the Chaucerian inn was be- 
ing razed to make room for a pub on 
the famous old street. A friend of 
Hughes purchased some of the ori- 


ginal banisters and sent them to 
Rugby. One is still in existence 
and is kept in the Rugby library. It 
would be worth a trip to Rugby to 
see that banister—worth it to a ro- 
manticist, at least. 


Dinner at the Tabard Inn was a 
formal affair each night. The sight 
of men in dress suits and women in 
evening gowns must have been 
startling to the natives who, no 
doubt, gawked in amazement. And 
woe to the hapless salesman who 











line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 
obligation. 
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We are also specialists in the manufacture of 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 





e HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville,*Tenn. 
Phones 42-6565, 8-8808 


found it necessary to remain at the 
inn overnight! Unless he had a dress 
suit, he ate in the kitchen with the 
servants. 

The original settlers were, of 
course, members of the Church of 
England. The little chapel they 
built in this strange American wil- 
derness has caught the spirit of a 
great English cathedral. A Chris- 
tian worshiping there feels the spirit 
of God is with him. He kneels be- 
fore altar hangings brought from 
England, upon needle-point knee 
rests embroidered by women of that 
earlier day. The little organ, also 
brought from England, possesses the 
same sweet and true tone it had dur- 
ing those first services. 

Today the little library is also in 
existence. It contains eight hundred 
beautifully bound classics and col- 
lectors’ items of nineteenth century 
children’s literature. There the visi- 
tor can see original pamphlets by 
William Pitt, while the lover of 
Dickens can have a field day. The 
library alone would hold spellbound 
the lover of old, far-off things and 
the life of long ago. 

Yet this treasure the great state of 
Tennessee forgets, or, worse, neg- 
lects. Some romanticist, such as 
Ford or Rockefeller, should restore 
Rugby as an artist colony where 
painters, writers, and students could 
work quietly and _ harmoniously 
together. Or an astute Tennessee 
businessman should recognize the 
tourist value of such a colony re- 
stored as is Williamsburg. 

Romanticists and _ sentimentalists 
abound everywhere, and in America 
they are on the highways, seeking 
out those places which retain the 
glory of the past. Most school 
teachers are romanticists. They pass 
the torch to the youth of America 
and put sparkles into their hearts. 
Only romanticists do these things. 

Let them tell the story of Rugby to 
the children of Tennessee. Well 
told, this account of a colony dedi- 
cated to the Arnold doctrine of 
sweetness and light and muscular 
Christianity will open the children’s 
eyes to the heritage that is theirs. 
They will sit with mouth agape at 
the ideas of the colonists who, for a 
decade or more, brought a bit of 
nineteenth century England to Ten- 
nessee. Try this and see for your- 
self! 
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With the ACE 


ACE members throughout the state are 
waiting—waiting to hear what you have 
done about it! 





How have you in your local ACE: 

1. Informed the public of the needs of 
children, and how the school program 
must be adjusted to fit those needs? 


2. Helped to bring into active coopera- 
tion all groups concerned with children 
in your local schools, homes, and com- 


munity? 


8. And professionally, what part are you 
playing in the professional growth of your 
local teachers? 


4. And for the children themselves, di- 
rectly, what are you doing as a group? 


Send your news to Mrs. Alice Morgan 
Kousser, 3407 Love Circle, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Conference Preview 
Time: April 11-15, 1955 
Place: Kansas City, Missouri 


Theme: Focus on Children 








SOUTHWESTERN 


A four-year College of Liberal 


Arts and Sciences 


Now expanding its curriculum of pro- 
fessional secondary education to meet 
the requirements of the new State pro- 
gram of teacher education. 


Approved for teacher training by the 
Tennessee State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Fully accredited by the Tennessee 
Association of Colleges, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 


—— 
For further information write 
President Peyton N. Rhodes 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 








TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Announces 
Senior College Program 
leading to 
Bachelor of Science and 
Bachelor of Arts Degrees 
with majors in: 


Language and Literature Biology 
Chemistry Social Science 


Religion and Philosophy Education 
Business Education 
The Associate in Arts Degree will be 


awarded for terminal courses in: 
General Culture General Business 
Secretarial Medical Secretary 


Pre-professional curricula: 
Engineering (2 years) Medicine (3 years) 
Dentistry (2 years) Pharmacy (2 years) 
Law (3 years) Music (2 years) 


Prospective students and parents are in- 
vited to visit the campus. 


For further information write 


Dr. LeRoy A. Martin 
President 
or 
Dr. F. Heisse Johnson 
Dean 


Box 40 Athens, Tennessee 
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REAL BOOKS feooites of 


‘Fun and 





Educational 


REAL BOOKS, winners of the first se- 
ries award from the Boys’ Clubs of 
America, are the only series covering 
every field boys and girls 8-up want to 
know about — hobbies, sports, history, 
biography, nature, science! Top writers 
and illustrators create them under the 
guidance of famed editor Helen Hoke. 
They're adult-size, hard-bound, real 
reading fun for everyone 8 up (ir clud- 
ing you). 
DELUXE REAL BOOKS 

Larger Size ¢ Two Colors ¢ Full Cloth Binding 
$1.50 each 


THE REAL BOOK ABOUT GOLD — 
R46 Harold Coy, Illus. by Harper & Anita 
Johnson. Where and how it is found, mined, 
and used —with stories of gold rushes, El 
Dorado, Conquistadores, many other legends. 


REAL BOOK ABOUT THE SEA-—Samuel 
R47 Epstein & Beryl Williams, Illus, by Si 
Frankel. Strange, mysterious — all about the 
sea, its currents, mountains and valleys, and 
the living things in it. 

REAL BOOK OF SCIENCE EXPERI- 
R42 MENTS — Joseph Leeming, Illus. by 
Bette J. Davis. Dozens of simple, safe experi- 
ments using materials found in most homes. 


REAL BOOK OF REAL CRAFTS-—C. C. 
R48 Roberts, Mlus. by author. Fascinating 
things to do with wire, metal, leather, beads; 
woodworking, relief maps, etc. 


REAL BOOK ABOUT SUBMARINES — 
R43 Samuel Epstein & Beryl Williams, 
Illus. by Manning de V. Lee, From Greek 
diving bells to fighting submarines—their his- 
tory, how they work, and their weird under- 
water world. 

REAL BOOK OF JOKES — Margaret 
R44 Gossett, Illus. by Leon Winik. 
Chuckles, guffaws, titters, and belly laughs— 
hundreds of jokes about eyery subject from 
absent-minded professors to shaggy dogs. 


% 


YOUNG AMERICA _ 





BEST-SELLING 


STANDARD REAL BOOKS 
$1.25 Each—Order by Number 





wet 


ye 


SCIENCE 


Stars 

Space Travel 
Inventions 
Airplanes 

Amazing Scientific 
Facts 


Ships 


. Rivers 


Bugs & Insects 


HISTORY, ADVENTURE 


R37. 
R28. 
R29. 
R16. 


Treasure Hunting 
The Mounties 
Pirates 

Explorers 
Cowboys 

Great American 
Journeys 


. Spies 
- Texas Rangers 


Wild West 
Indians 


HOBBIES, SPORTS 
Camping 
Games 


Magic 


FAMOUS PEOPLE 


Lincoln 
Buffalo Bill 
Columbus 


BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway 


All Books sent postpaid 


fel. 42-1621 















Folks Forget 
its 








Some people have an idea that school teachers have it pretty 
soft, with short hours, long week-ends and long vacations. They 
forget the long years you spend getting ready to teach, the long 
hours you put in over papers and registers and your own study, 
the planning and pinching you do to stretch low salaries over 
the standard of living they expect from you. They see only a 
small part of the work and worry and actual sacrifice it takes to 
make a teacher worthy of the name. 


It’s the same way with the trucking industry. Folks only see 
the problems trucks create. They forget that the farm folks 
couldn’t prosper without the trucks that take their produce to 
market. They forget that stores couldn’t open unless the trucks 
got there on time, that cars would stall for want of gas unless the 
trucks brought it. They just don’t stop to think that prosperity 
of the state and the nation moves down the highway with every 
truck that rolls. 


The industry understands this. Most people just don’t have 
time to see things, trucks or teachers, in their true light. But you 
do. And the trucking industry hopes that you will help to bring 
the vital contribution that trucks make to the progress of your 
state into true focus. If you need the facts, a letter or telephone 
call will bring them to you. 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd. e@ Nashville, Tenn. 














1 Mlean Progress for Tennessee 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 8) 
After it is dry, two pieces of wax 
paper should be placed over the rub- 
ber cemented area of the poster 


| board so that one overlaps the other 


by about an inch. Place the picture 
in position according to the guide 
marks. Hold down one end of the 
picture and slowly withdraw the wax 
paper from the other end. Smooth 
down this end with a soft cloth 


| starting from the middle and work- 


ing out. Withdraw the remaining 
wax paper and smooth out that end, 
again starting from the middle. Care 
should be taken to place the picture 
correctly, because once the two sur- 
faces meet, they are set. The excess 
rubber cement can be rubbed off. 
It rolls into nice little balls of rubber 
and is not at all messy. 

Now the teacher can hang the pic- 
ture and step back and admire her 
work. One “Scotch” teacher even 
mounted a picture on either side of 
the poster board; then all she had to 
do was turn it over and she had a 
new picture. Don't forget that there 
are all different colors of mounting 
board. Pastel shades often make nice 
pictures really beautiful. 

There is a way to mount pictures 
which makes them even more per- 
manent than rubber cement. That’s 
done by using dry mounting tissue. 
Here the teacher makes a sandwich 
—picture, mounting _ tissue, and 
mounting board. Heat is applied, 
the tissue melts, thus adhering the 
picture to the board. Although there 
are dry mounting presses, many 
teachers use the more familiar elec- 
tric iron for a source of heat. A sheet 
of scrap paper should be inserted 
between the iron and the picture to 
prevent damage to the picture. 

Mounted pictures can be made 
washable by spraying them lightly 
with plastic spray. They can be 
used in any number of ways. Hang- 
ing them on the wall has already 
been mentioned. They can be put 
on folding mounts for the teacher's 
desk. They can be tacked on the 
bulletin board or used for displays. 
A series of pictures can be con- 
nected with cloth and used with an 
opaque projector to teach a lesson or 
tell a story. Actually, there are al- 
most as many uses as there are 
teachers. Besides, it’s a lot of fun, 
once a teacher gets started. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Auditor’s Report 


Tennessee Education Association Funds 
1953-1954 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
‘TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to engagement I have made the annual audit 
of the books of account of the Association, kept in the 
office of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Frank E. Bass, 
in Nashville, Tennessee, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954, and submit this report of same. 

BALANCE SHEET 

Exhibit A, the Balance Sheet presenting the financial 
status of the Association as disclosed by the books as of 
June 30, 1954, shows total assets of $134,468.11, liabilities 
of $378.00 and surplus of $134,090.11. The net worth is 
the surplus of $117,008.10 at June 30, 1953, increased by 
the net income of $17,082.01 for the current year. 

The increase of $17,082.01 in the net worth (surplus ) 
during the year is reflected in the following changes in 
the assets and liabilities: 


Cash Increased .. eee .....$15,054.97 
Fixed Assets Increased ................. 1,542.68 
Accounts Receivable Increased . 442.36 
$17,040.01 

Accounts Payable Decreased 42.00 
Net Worth Increased .............. ...$17,082.01 


Cash 

The petty cash fund was counted and found to total 
in cash of $2.15 and tickets for disbursements of $12.85, 
$15.00 as called for by the ledger account. 

The balance of $21,985.97 in the checking account at 
the Third National Bank was verified from the bank’s 
statement by deduction for the checks ascertained to be 
outstanding and addition of $6.00 deposit July Ist of 
June receipt. 

The balances in the three savings accounts were veri- 
fied from the pass books to be as detailed on the balance 
sheet, in total amount of $54,487.52. 

Accounts Receivable 

Accounts receivable consist of June 54 rent of $125.00 
and unpaid balances of $519.36 for current year adver- 
tising and unpaid balances of $18.00 for previous year 
advertising. 

Fixed Assets 

The office building and lot #409-7th Avenue, N., 
Nashville, was sold to the State during the year ended 
June 30, 1948, for $35,000.00 cash and the present prop- 
erty #321-7th Avenue, North was purchased for $35,- 
000.00 cash. $2,000.00 additional was paid for the un- 
expired lease on the property. The cost of the present 
property on the books, $29,214.09 exclusive of improve- 
ments costing $20,693.78 made by the Association, is the 
cost of the property and improvements sold, $27,011.54, 
plus $2,000.00 for the lease, and title and other expenses 
of $202.55. 

Furniture and fixtures were increased by purchases of 
$2,286.09 during the year and $741.23 was added to the 
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reserve for depreciation for the year’s depreciation at 
10% of cost of unexhausted equipment. On the books 
both the cost and the reserve have been reduced below 
the figures on the balance sheet by $1,930.82 for exhaus- 
tion by depreciation. 

Fire and supplemental insurance of $27,500.00 is car- 
ried on the building and $4,000.00 on the furniture and 
fixtures. 
Liabilities 

The only liability shown by the books is $378.00 re- 
ceived from N.E.A. to be passed on to Rural Editorial 
Service. 

Federal withholding tax and Federal old age benefits, 
tax, payable in July, 1954, were paid by June checks. 

No other liabilities are shown by the books at June 30, 
1954. The June accounts for telephone and telegraph, 
light, and office supplies, will be charged to expenses 
when paid, in conformity with past practice. 

INCOME AND EXPENSE 

The Statement of Income and Expense, Exhibit B, 
presents in detail the income and the expenses which 
resulted in the net income of $17,082.01 from the year’s 
operations. Of the gross income of $92,498.34 all was 
actually received during the year except $125.00 charged 
to accounts receivable for June rent. Of the income from 
advertising, used as a reduction in net expense of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, under Expenses, all but $519.36, 
charged to accounts receivable, was received during the 
year. 

The gross income increased $3,224.73 over the previous 
year and the expenses decreased $2,387.47 resulting in an 
increase of $5,612.20 in the net income. 

DETAILS OF EXAMINATION 

The receipts for the year, as shown by Cash Receipts 
book, were verified as to addition and traced to deposits 
verified from bank’s statements. Deposits to savings ac- 
counts were checked to the pass books for same. 

All checks paid by bank during the year were noted 
for signature, counter signature, and endorsement, and 
found entered for correct amount in Cash Disbursements 
book and all disbursements claimed were represented by 
checks. 

The balance in cash on hand at June 30, 1954, is the 
exact balance that the Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
books and audit report of previous year show the 
Treasurer to be accountable for on that date. No récords 
of Receipts and Disbursements other than the Cash 
Receipts and Disbursements books and bank statements, 
pass books and paid checks, were submitted to me or 
examined by me. 

Fidelity bonds in total amount of $20,000.00 in Mary- 
land Casualty Company and Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Company are carried on the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. Frank E. Bass. No other employees are cov- 
ered under fidelity bond. 

Respectfully submitted, 
/S/ Joe E. Wilson 
Certified Public Accountant 
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Tennessee Education Association. Inc., Nashville, Tennessee 


BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1954 











ASSETS. 
Cash: 
Petty Cash Fund 
Checking Account—Third National Bank 
Savings Accounts— 
Third National Bank $20,402.50 
First American National Bank 23,471.40 
Murfreesboro Federal Savings & Loan Asso. 10,613.62 
Accounts Receivable—For Advertising and Rent .....................:::::-csssssssssssssssssseesssesecseeeseenseees 
Fixed Assets: Cost Depreciation 
Building and Lot $29,214.09 
Improvements to Building 20,693.78 
Furniture and Fixtures 10,426.47 $ 5,017.08 
Pontiac Automobile—1953 2,000.00 ES 
$62,334.34 $ 5,017.08 








15.00 
21,985.97 


54,487.52 





Book Value 
$29,214.09 
20,693.78 
5,409.39 
2,000.00 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
LIABILITIES 
Rural Editorial Service 
NET WORTH 
Surplus—6-30-53 eee 
Net Income for Year—6-30-54, Exhibit B 
Surplus 6-30-54 
Total Liabilities and Net Worth 


This statement is subject to the accompanying comments. 


$117,008.10 
17,082.01 


$ 76,488.49 
662.36 


57,317.26 


$134,468.11 


$ 378.00 


134,090.11 





$134,468.11 





EXHIBIT A 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
Year Ended June 30, 1954 








Actual Over 




















or Under* 
TEA. Actual Incomeand expense Budget Budget 
INCOME 
Membership Dues— 
County Associations $62,348.00 
City Associations 21,456.00 
Institutions 4,060.00 
Individuals 8.00 
$87,872.00 $77,080.00 $10,792.00 
Rent from Office Building 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Contributions from N.E.A. 2,000.00 1,500.00 500.00 
Interest from Savings Accounts 1,126.34 1,126.34 
Total ; : 92,498.34 $80,080.00 $12,418.34 
EXPENSES 
SALARIES— 
Secretary-Treasurer $ 9,500.00 $ 9,500.00 
Assistant Secretary 3,830.00 7,500.00 $ 3,670.00° 
Publications Assistant 1,137.50 3,900.00 2,762.50° 
Field Service Assistant 4,800.00 4,800.00 
Office Secretary 2,692.98 3,000.00 307.02° 
Stenographers 6,813.46 7,500.00 686.54° 
$28,773.94 $36,200.00 $ 7,426.06° 
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I TN ini esha cate eet rt rantnhendenininedgei ts 3,578.89 2,600.00 978.89 
Telephone and Telegraph Ue aay Be op OCT Mer a 665.49 600.00 65.49 
Office Equipment Depreciation @ 102% ................. 741.23 500.00 241.23 
Automobile Depreciation ..................00:::ccesee 903.82 903.82 
Office Supplies & Postage (Postage 490.07) ......... 1,740.67 1,700.00 40.67 
Travel—Office Staff (Auto Expense 778.15) .......... 4,076.07 4,000.00 76.07 
WI oe Tg oh ooo vataisesns) gape 5,276.65 6,000.00 723.85° 
President & Administrative Council ........................ 2,006.05 2,000.00 6.05 
Bond—Executive Secretary ...............:::ccsesenees 50.00 50.00 
Association Dues and Publication Subscriptions .........0....0.....0........... 345.79 350.00 4.21° 
SINGIN, DUM ins arg AManapnane Ren tnrinvessgese svsisnensaeetersnnninnye 449.20 400.00 49.20 
The Tennessee Teacher (See footnote) ................ . 10,664.47 7,500.00 3,164.47 
NPR re NN hn su onhak igor gs ons Saag ase RS ak des croicssune i Basateace 197.00 4,000.00 3,803.00° 
WRI NR cin Ach ade dace sassag nes au aawacai 1,609.44 1,609.44 
MN NN coe cat ua snsdaas bance eae eect caps esate aac ns 10,735.87 10,000.00 *735.87 
INN I NN ssc conte sakan chine pocecacudsansiphnssobtin 205.47 180.00 25.47 
BED. IRB TR ed Rare ey SIO MRO a aD nr Er 1,800.00 1,800.00 
Retirement System—T.E.A. Staff ......0.0.......0.ccccccccecesseseseeeeeeeens 1,083.00 1,700.00 617.00° 
po I aA Ee SS te ae ee ee 513.28 500.00 13.28 
Total ...2.c6..:5:. LEE OP tik BIER... MOREY BE. 35 Fh Seg . 75,416.33 $80,080.00 $ 4,663.67° 
Net Income for Year $17,082.01 $17,082.01 
TENNESSEE TEACHER 
Expenses—Printing & Distribution ................... $25,743.09 
Advertising Commissions . 2,778.85 
28,521.94 
Income—Advertising $17,247.71 
Subscriptions .... 324.44 
Miscellaneous 285.32 
17,857.47 
Net Cost . $10,664.47 $ 7,500.00 
EXHIBIT B 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended June 30, 1954 
T.E.A. President and Administrative 
RECEIPTS oT | ee ree eee e ss > 2,006.05 
Accounts Receivable of 6-30-53 $ 202.00 Fidelity Bond and 
Membership Dues (See Exhibit B.) . 87,872.00 Association Dues 395.79 
Tennessee Teacher— Representative Assembly 449.20 
Advertising ...... $16,738.71 The Tennessee Teacher 28,521.94 
Subscriptions... 324.44 Field Service—N.E.A. 1,609.44 
Miscellaneous Income .......... 285.32 17,348.47 Public Relations 10,735.87 
a oe N.E.A. Delegates a ee 1,800.00 
ee a ne Lee owe 1,375.00 Retina’ System_T.E.A. Staff. 1,548.00 
N.E.A. Contdindine ee 2,000.00 Research Projects 197.00 
Savings Account Interest 1,126.34 Miscellaneous Expenses 513.28 
Federal Withholding Tax ............ 4,328.60 Federal Old Age Benefits Tax 855.35 

Federal Old Age Benefits Tax . ers 649.88 Federal Withholding Tax 4,328.60 
Retirement System—T.E.A. Staff Sap ale 465.00 Pontiac Auto, Cash on Exchange 255.00 
For Transmittal to Rural Editorial Service = 378.00 Titiiinienis quilt Ciena 2,286.09 

Total . $115,745.29 Office Building Improvements ... 646.64 
ee Accounts Payable of 6-30-53 420.00 
DISBURSEMENTS Accounts Receivable— 

OE anand ete neensnasbabes $28,773.94 Purchase for Advertiser 10.36 100,690.32 
Building Expense i 3,578.89 tae ee a 
Telephone and Telegraph .. te 665.49 Excess of Receipts over Disbursements . $ 15,054.97 
Office Supplies and Postage ........ 1,740.67 Cash in Banks—6-30-53 0.000.000... 61,418.52 
Travel—Office Staff ...........-.....-- 4,076.07 Cash in Banks—6-30-54 ........ $ 76,473.49 
Annual Convention ................ . 5,276.65 =—_—_——— 
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LET CHILDREN MAKE 
THEIR OWN CARDS 


It’s easy to be creative 
with GENIE HANDIPAINT 
or SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


Distinctive, interest- 
ing Christmas cards 

. just seem to make 
NIE eeneenrons, so inspir- 
es ing and easy to use 

i hand ipriel are these fascinating, 
Bes: versatile paints. 
a Shaw Finger-Paint, 

, the original non- 
toxic product, is 
ready to use. Genie 
Handipaint, an inex- 
pensive, vivid, non- 


toxic powder, comes 


in convenient shaker- 
Send for free descriptive Sher 





top canister. 


folder on use of Genie SWGER Pai 
Handipaint for screen era 
printing and finger paint- pit 


ing. Write Dept. ST-12. 
BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 











LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
UNIVERSITY 


A Living Memorial Sustained by a 
Grateful People 


Accredited four-year college near Cumberland 
Gap where the states of Tennessee, Kentucky 
ond Virginia meet. Beautiful surroundings, 
friendly atmosphere. An inspiring college ex- 
perience for young people of earnest purpose 
who seek the best in scholastic training at 
moderote cost. 

Cultural and career courses leading to A. B. 
and B. S. Degree. Coeducational. Write for 

catalogue and view book. 


R. Gerald McMurtry, Administrative Secretary 
Harrogate, Tennessee 


Across the State 


CWC 





It was a gala occasion for all of East 


Tennessee when the East Tennessee Edu- 


cation Association celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee in October. A parade, a pageant, 
good speakers, delightful luncheons, and 
fine exhibits characterized the occasion. 
One of the most unusual features was “A 
Song Salute to Supervisors.” This was 
written by Mrs. Vieva Woodruff, super- 
vising teacher of Elizabethton, and used 
at the supervisors’ luncheon. We think it 
very appropriate as a tribute to all of Ten- 
nessee’s fine supervisors. 

The Sumner County Education Depart- 
ment, under the direction of Superinten- 
dent V. G. Hawkins, does not confine its 
meetings to those who teach. It realizes 
that the schools are the concern of the 
people. One of the regular meetings of 
the year is devoted to public relations. 
In November of each year a dinner meet- 
ing is held with the entire expense borne 
by teachers. Invited guests are representa- 
tives from civic organizations throughout 
the county and any other persons who 
make contributions to the schools through 
their services. 

This meeting is not an attempt to make 
sure of financial support but to give the 
invited guests a sense of feeling that they, 
too, are a part of the great thing that 
the schools try to do. An attempt is made 
at this time to keep retired teachers in 
the county in touch with the schools by 
including them in the guest list. The 
Gallatin High School cafeteria is used, 
and such important items as food, decora- 
tions, and music are taken care of by 
committees of teachers. It is significant 
that this is one meeting that the teachers, 
as a group, request each year. 

Hamlett-Robertson School in Crockett 
County is trying an experiment this year 
on grading and reporting to parents. There 
will be no final, mid-term, or six-weeks 
exams. Teachers are to base evaluation 
of the child’s work upon daily grades and 
any kind of unit test or check-up needed 
to determine whether the objectives have 
been achieved. (These checks may be 
used at any time.) Report cards are sent 
out each six weeks with marks determined 
by this method. Each child understands 
that for every absence three points will be 
deducted from his average daily grade. 
Over a short evaluation period the faculty 
is pleased with the results. Attendance is 
better, pupils and teachers take more in- 


terest in daily work, and teachers spen 
more time on preparation for daily classes 

Crockett County takes pride in th 
qualifications of its teachers. The superin 
tendents of all six of its twelve-grad: 
schools have master’s degrees. Approxi 
mately 15 per cent of all white teacher: 
in the county have master’s degrees, 65 
per cent have bachelor’s degrees, and _th« 
other 20 per cent, with the exception of 
one or two, have two and three years oi 
college work. Many of these are taking 
Saturday classes and extension work 
toward their degrees. Most of the local 
boards require teachers to make as much 
as eight quarter hours each year until 
they have their degrees. We think it is 
significant that all of the superintendents 
in the twelve-grade schools have been in 
the county over a period of ten years or 
longer. 

Civil defense was the subject of the 
September meeting of the Giles County 
Teachers Association. Major Devaughan 
and Mrs. Louise McKee of the Office of 
Civil Defense were the speakers and as- 
sisted in making plans to co-ordinate Civil 
Defense into the curriculum of the Giles 
County Schools. 

The EDUCO Club, made up of the 
principals and the coaches of the eight 
Giles County high schools, the elementary 
principal at Pulaski, the county superin- 
tendent, supervisor, and attendance 
teacher, has monthly dinner meetings. No 
set program is planned, but members dis- 
cuss administrative policies and plan the 
yearly athletic program. This enthusiastic 
group, organized in 1938, usually has a 
hundred per cent attendance at each meet- 
ing. 

Sight saving is one of the objectives of 
the Giles County school program. The 
Pulaski Lions Club was the first organiza- 
tion in the state to purchase an ortho-rater 
for school use. Over two thousand county 
children have been tested. This program 
will continue through 1954-55. 

A special education class for the multi- 
ple handicapped is operated at the Pulaski 
Elementary School. The teacher, Mrs. 
Naomi Aymett, has had special training in 
this field. Her classroom is supplied with 
the modern equipment needed to stimulate 
interest and accelerate learning in a re- 
tarded group. These students participate 
in all the regular activities of the ele- 
mentary school. 








50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schoels, and Colleges 
If you need a position or want a better one, write us. We have many calls for 
teachers at all times. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone—CApital 4-2882 
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Nilo ta rRac Rallying point for happy times... that’s Coca-Cola. 


Such delicious, matchless flavor 


is lk e each time you raise a frosty bottle to your lips. 


How magical its refreshment, 


how welcome its sparkling goodness, 
ko | Mm 0 how perfectly it goes with other food. 
































u ” 
COKE" IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








TEACHERS talk BETTER 


with 


MARKABLE-KLEENABLE 


WRITE ON IT! 


MARK ON IT! 


THEN WIPE AWAY THE MARKINGS 


CRAM'S COLORED Outline Desk Maps are recent 
additions to our line of MARKABLE-KLEENABLE 
teaching aids. 

Printed on special mapboard . . . . size 17x12 
inches . . . . in seven titles . . . . each in seven 
attractive colors .... they've become the sensation 
of all individual outline maps. 

Write on them... . mark on them... . with any 
wax crayon or china marking pencil. In a few 
seconds wipe away markings with a tissue or soft 
cloth. The map's like new again. 


A COMPLETE LINE of Globes and Wall Maps... . 
including Cram’s new Detailed Physical-Political 
Series .... is available with MARKABLE-KLEENABLE 
finish too. 

Once you've tested them in your classroom you'll 
never be without the advantages of this ‘‘miracle”’ 
surface! 

Yes .... teachers do ‘‘talk'’ better with MARKABLE- 
KLEENABLE and the illustrations you make on maps 
and globes help you do a better teaching job. 


MARKABLE-KLEENABLE helps you teach visually... . 
MARKABLE-KLEENABLE helps you teach emphatically. ... 
MARKABLE-KLEENABLE helps you teach dramtically. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION—We know that ‘‘seeing is believing’. 
stration of any map or globe in the MARKABLE-KLEENABLE line at your school or at our office. 
call today so that we may schedule a demonstration at your convenience. 


request. 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


158 SECOND AVENUE NORTH 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


We are pleased to offer a free demon- 
Write or 
Catalog will be mailed on 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


720 SOUTH GAY 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


357-59 MADISON AVENUE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
MARKABLE-KLEENABLE MAPS AND GLOBES 





